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I:  We  Enter  the  Belgian  Congo 

THE  Belgian  Congo — country  of  superlatives — at  the  very 
heart  of  Africa !  There  you  see  some  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  varied  scenery  in  the  world :  vast  grasslands,  the  great 
equatorial  forest,  beautiful  lakes  and  winding  rivers,  and  the 
tall  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Ruwenzori  range.  Through  this 
land  flows  the  mighty  Congo  River  to  give  it,  with  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  one  of  the  longest  and  finest  systems  of  navigable  water¬ 
ways  in  the  world.  The  people  of  this  country  of  rivers  and 
swamps,  grass  and  timber,  belong  to  the  Bantu  group,  who 
have  achieved  the  highest  development  of  arts  and  crafts  among 
African  peoples.  They  speak  Bantu  dialects,  all  of  which  are 
among  the  most  alliterative  languages  spoken. 

The  Belgian  Congo  is  likewise  known  as  the  world’s  largest 
producer  of  radium,  cobalt,  and  copal,  mines  the  largest  weight 
of  diamonds  in  the  world,  is  the  second  largest  producer  of 
copper  and  palm  oil,  and  is  among  the  world’s  greatest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  gold  and  tin.  However,  all  of  the  Belgian  Congo’s 
superlatives  are  not  in  the  physical  and  material  realms.  In 
the  Congo  the  Christian  Church  is  finding  one  of  its  fine  t 
opportunities  of  service  in  a  land  where  millions  of  people  are 
now  struggling  with  the  problems  and  temptations  of  a  new 
life  made  more  complicated  by  the  sudden  impact  of  a  not  always 
completely  Christian  civilization. 

Where  the  Congo  River  crosses  the  Equator  for  the  second 
time  on  its  way  to  mingle  its  brown  waters  with  the  blue  At¬ 
lantic,  you  find  Coquilhatville,  capital  of  the  province  where 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo  Mission  is  at  work.  This  city 


of  12,300  souls  is  the  arrival  and  departure  point  for  all  our 
Congo  missionaries.  The  territory  the  Mission  serves  extends 
about  500  miles  east  and  west  along  the  Equator  and  200  miles 
north  and  south.  This  swampy  jungle  area  is  roughly  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Kansas.  There  some  five  hundred  thousand 
people  live  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  our  Mission. 

It  was  in  1897  that  the  first  two  missionaries  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  entered  this  field.  Mr.  E.  E.  Faris  and  Dr.  H.  X. 
Biddle  spent  more  than  a  year  seeking  a  suitable  location  for 
our  first  work.  Dr.  Biddle  became  seriously  ill  and  died  in 
the  Canary  Islands  on  October  8,  1898,  enroute  home.  About 
this  time  the  American  Baptists  found  it  necessary  to  give  up 
their  station  at  Bolenge  on  the  Upper  Congo,  so  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  took  it  over  from  them  early  in  1899  and  in  April 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  J.  Dye  joined  Mr.  Faris  at  Bolenge.  These 
were  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  concentrated  missionaries  who, 
by  fall,  1945,  totaled  109  men  and  women  who  have  helped 
to  put  “a  new  song”  on  the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  Congo’s  dark-skinned  people. 

Through  their  ministry  of  teaching,  preaching,  and  healing 
a  great  awakening  finally  came  to  Bolenge  and  in  the  fall  of 
1902  several  were  baptized.  Tbe  new  church  had  its  beginning 
with  fewer  than  thirty  young  Christians.  The  work  has  grown 
through  the  years  as  more  people  believed  the  gospel  message, 
came  to  trust  the  white  man’s  medical  skill,  and  learned  to  read 
for  themselves  the  Bible  and  other  books  translated  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  The  radius  of  preaching  reached  farther  and 
farther  as  the  missionaries  and  the  evangelists  of  the  young 
church  went  out  into  the  villages  with  the  Word.  The  work 
grew  and  new  stations  were  opened  so  that  today  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  Mission  includes  six  stations  and  the  Congo  Christian 
Institute.  These  stations,  in  the  order  of  their  establishment, 
are :  Bolenge,  Lotumbe,  Monieka,  Mondombe,  Wema,  and 
Coquilhatville.  All  carry  on  a  vital  ministry  of  preaching  and 
teaching,  and  with  the  exception  of  Coquilhatville,  a  ministry 
of  healing.  Coquilhatville,  because  it  is  tbe  provincial  capital, 
is  blessed  with  a  fine  government  hospital.  Bolenge  is  the  home 
port  of  the  mission  steamer  Oregon,  better  known  to  the  people 
of  Congo  as  “The  Good  News,”  whose  deep  two-toned  whistle 
causes  excitement  to  well  up  in  every  hearer’s  heart.  At 
Bolenge  too  is  the  Battson  Memorial  Press  which  serves  the 
entire  Mission  through  its  production  of  textbooks,  hymn  books, 
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and  other  literature.  Just  down  river  from  Bolenge  Station 
is  the  beautiful  campus  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  where 
whole  families  from  every  station  in  the  Mission  live  and  learn 
together  more  abundant  Christian  living.  Radiating  out  from 
these  six  mission  stations  and  the  Institute  are  the  great  regions 
known  as  the  back-country,  where  thousands  of  people  in  their 
little  forest  villages  look  to  the  mission  centers  for  leadership 
and  guidance  in  “The  Wav." 

o  J 


II:  The  Congolese  at  Home 
and  at  Work 


Little  forest  villages- — -little  rectangular  mud  huts — little 
families  gathered  around  the  evening  cooking  fires !  There  the 
home  life  of  Congo’s  people  is  centered  from  day  to  day.  At 
dawn  the  Congo  mother  sallies  forth  to  her  garden  with  the 
baby  in  a  sling  on  her  hip  and  a  large  basket  on  her  back.  For 
hours  she  toils  in  the  garden  and  then  fills  her  basket  with  the 
long  fat  brown  cassava  roots  which  will  make  the  bread  for  her 
family.  She  trudges  to  the  swamp  where,  in  a  protected  nook, 
she  puts  the  cassava  roots  to  soak  for  several  days  and  carries 
away  with  her  a  supply  of  well-soaked  roots  for  immediate  use. 

At  home  again  she  places  the  baby  on  the  ground  to  play 
and  crouches  by  the  fire  to  add  fresh  wood  from  the  pile  she 
had  carried  on  her  hack  from  the  forest  the  previous  day. 
She  hopes  the  water  in  the  leaf-covered  pot  will  soon  boil. 
Knife  in  hand,  she  cuts  oft  the  dark  brown  skin  of  the  cassava 
and  drops  each  gleaming  white  root  into  the  boiling  water.  The 
morning  dew  on  the  manioc  leaves  having  dried  long  ago,  she 
can  now  pick  some  of  the  fresh  young  leaves  for  greens.  These 
must  he  well  pounded  in  a  mortar,  then  cooked  and  seasoned 
with  thick  palm  oil.  The  palm  nuts  must  be  shelled  out  of  the 
great  heavy  bunch  which  her  husband  had  climbed  the  tall  palm 
tree  to  cut  for  her.  Then  they  too  must  be  boiled  and  pounded 
in  her  mortar,  strained,  and  added  to  the  greens  with  tiny  bits 
of  hot  red  pepper. 

She  uncovers  the  pot  and  removes  the  hot  cassava,  pounds 
it  at  length  in  the  mortar  until  it  is  the  consistency  of  dough, 
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kneads  it,  shapes  it  into  long  rolls,  and  wraps  it  in  leaves  ready 
for  steaming.  What  a  lot  of  work  !  No  wonder  the  Congo 
mother  has  so  little  time  for  caring  for  her  children  or  for  real 
living. 

While  she  is  busy,  her  husband  is  away  hunting  or  fishing 
to  provide  food  for  the  family  or  is  perhaps  working  on  the 
road.  He  may  he  in  the  forest  getting  his  quota  of  liquid 
rubber  for  Congo's  war  efifort  or  cutting  the  heavy  bunches  of 
palm  nuts  to  be  sold  for  the  francs  he  needs  to  pay  his  yearly 
state  tax.  The  small  children  roll  and  play  in  the  dusty  door- 
yard.  Older  daughter  watches  over  them  while  big  brother 
accompanies  his  father  and  learns  by  doing. 

At  dusk  they  gather  about  the  fire  for  the  evening  meal,  the 
only  real  meal  of  the  day.  Mother  has  cooked  the  meat  or 
fish  which  her  husband  has  brought  home  or  if  there  is  none, 
which  is  often  the  case,  they  go  without  and  speak  of  being 
hungry,  meat  hungry.  A  little  chat,  a  few  tales  or  proverbs, 
some  dancing  games  or  songs,  and  then,  if  there  is  no  moon, 
first  one  begins  to  yawn  and  then  another  and  soon  the  family 
is  fast  asleep  on  their  hard  split-bamboo  bed. 

Earning  a  Livelihood 

Sometimes  the  whole  family  goes  into  the  forest  to  gather 
copal  gum  or  resin  which  is  exuded  at  the  base  of  certain  forest 
trees.  There  they  build  small  temporary  leaf-walled  huts  where 
they  live  for  weeks.  The  men  say  the  women’s  finger-nails 
are  much  better  than  theirs  at  picking  off  the  hard  amber  lumps. 
It  is  tiring,  wet,  hungry  work,  for  they  often  wade  in  the 
swamps,  bending,  straightening,  hour  after  hour.  They  are 
far  from  their  gardens,  which  during  the  long  weeks  return  to 
the  jungle,  a  forecast  of  hungry  days  to  come. 

Some  of  this  amber  resin  which  the  Congo  families  gather 
with  so  much  effort  eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  United 
States  where  it  is  used  in  making  lacquer  and  varnish.  Look 
at  the  varnished  furniture  in  America’s  comfortable  homes  and 
think  of  how  the  labor  of  the  fathers,  mothers,  and  children 
of  Congo  has  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  these  homes.  About 
twenty  thousand  tons  of  copal  gum  are  exported  vearly  from 
the  Belgian  Congo. 

When  the  women  of  America  acquire  that  “school-girl  com¬ 
plexion”  they  owe  grateful  thanks  to  the  many  men  of  equa- 
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torial  Africa  who  have  risked  their  lives  to  climb  the  sheer  tall 
palm  trees  to  cut  down  the  heavy  clusters  of  orange  nuts.  The 
thick  oil  and  hard  kernels  of  palm  nuts  are  used  in  the  making 
of  soap,  candles,  margarine,  cooking  fats,  and  salad  oil.  The 
Belgian  Congo  exports  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  metric 
tons  of  palm  oil  and  kernels  each  year. 

During  World  War  II  the  production  of  rubber  has  been 
greatly  increased  in  the  Congo.  Although  a  number  of  new 
plantations  had  been  set  out  in  the  equatorial  area,  many  of 
these  were  not  yet  yielding.  The  government  appealed  to  the 
natives  to  go  into  the  forest  after  the  wild  rubber.  Yearly 
quotas  were  set  for  all  men  not  regularly  employed.  However, 
this  was  easier  said  than  done.  Men  were  still  living  who  had 
suffered  disfigurement  in  the  old  days  of  the  rubber  wars. 
Stories  of  those  days  remained  in  the  hearts  of  the  younger 
men.  They  had  vowed  never  again  to  go  into  the  forest  after 
rubber  for  the  white  man.  In  desperation,  the  government, 
through  the  Congo  Protestant  Council,  sent  a  request  to  the 
various  missions  asking  them  to  call  meetings  of  their  con¬ 
stituencies  and  explain  to  the  people  the  need  for  rubber  in 
the  Allied  war  effort.  The  government  also  asked  the  missions 
to  tell  the  natives  that  they  need  not  fear  a  renewal  of  the 
rubber  atrocities,  that  this  was  a  new  day  of  humane  treatment, 
and  that  they  would  be  well  paid  for  the  rubber  they  gathered. 
With  this  assurance  and  inspired  by  their  confidence  in  the 
missionaries,  the  men  of  Congo  began  to  go  into  the  jungle  to 
bleed  the  wild  rubber  vines.  It  required  much  hard  work  for  a 
generation  which  knew  nothing  of  such  work.  Some  were 
killed  and  others  injured  in  falls  from  tall  forest  trees. 

The  missionaries  at  Mondombe  witnessed  the  arrival  of  whole 
villages  bringing  their  crop  of  rubber  for  sale  at  the  stores 


opposite  the  bend  of  the  river.  There  were  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands  of  people.  Early  one  morning,  decorated  with  leaves 
and  bearing  spears  of  reeds,  they  danced  and  pranced  through 
the  main  street  to  the  river  and  back  again.  Over  twenty- 
eight  tons  of  rubber  were  purchased  from  them  in  a  week. 
Thus  gradually,  as  the  first  ones  received  pay  for  their  rubber, 
confidence  was  restored  so  that  the  production  of  both  native 
and  plantation  rubber  was  stepped  up  until  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1944  exports  of  rubber  amounted  to  8,500  tons, 
as  against  1,700  tons  in  1942. 

Ivory  is  also  a  product  of  the  area  in  which  our  Mission  is 
working  and  far  up  the  Ubangi  River  cotton  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  increasingly  by  the  government’s  method  of  ‘‘educative" 
cultivation.  This  cultivation  of  cotton  may  yet  be  an  active 
factor  in  the  lives  of  those  who  may  later  come  in  contact  with 
our  Mission  through  the  ministry  of  the  projected  new  station 
at  Bobele  in  that  region. 

In  this  area,  as  well  as  in  the  entire  province,  peanuts  are 
now  being  cultivated.  The  planting  of  peanuts  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  government  because  they  are  valuable  as  an 
addition  to  native  diet.  In  the  Coquilhatville  Province  peanuts 
are  beginning  to  be  grown  in  rotation  with  cotton.  In  addition 
to  those  consumed  in  the  Congo  some  seven  thousand  metric 
tons  of  peanuts  are  now  exported  yearly. 

In  the  White  Man’s  Service 

Aside  from  the  activities  of  hunting,  fishing,  cutting  palm 
nuts,  gathering  copal  and  rubber,  and  cultivating  cotton  and 
peanuts,  which  occupy  the  great  majority  of  forest  dwellers, 
some  natives  in  this  area  are  regularly  employed  by  white  men 
in  various  capacities.  Some  of  these  men  live  in  the  cities  and 
larger  centers  such  as  Cocjuilhatville,  Boende,  and  Flandria, 
others  on  large  plantations.  There  they  are  employed  as  house 
boys  and  cooks,  chauffeurs  and  mechanics,  barge  and  steamer 
captains,  engineers  and  steamer  workmen,  sawyers,  masons, 
carpenters,  hospital  nurses  and  sanitary  agents,  typists,  clerks 
in  commercial  offices  and  stores,  as  well  as  in  the  post  office 
and  in  government  offices.  Many  are  ordinary  laborers  in  soap 
factories,  in  shipyards,  on  rubber,  coffee,  and  oil  palm  planta¬ 
tions,  and  in  construction  work  of  all  kinds.  Although  these 
native  office  workers  and  skilled  laborers  often  stand  out  in  the 
mind  of  the  casual  visitor  to  the  Congo,  nevertheless  it  should 
he  remembered  that  the  great  mass  of  dark-skinned  men  in  this 
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area  continue  their  primitive  forest  pursuits  much  as  their 
ancestors  did  for  generations. 

There  is  no  color  bar  in  the  Congo  as  regards  industry,  and 
native  skilled  labor  is  extensively  used.  At  the  same  time,  as 
Lord  Hailey  says  in  his  African  Survey  (1938)  “The  Congo 
government  has  hitherto  shown  less  desire  to  create  that  class 
of  skilled  ‘auxiliaries’  in  the  technical  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  The  Belgians  show  a  distrust,  which  is  shared 
by  some  other  governments,  of  the  product  of  a  purely  literary 
education.”  In  the  social  realm  the  color  bar  is  very  evident, 
there  being  segregation  in  housing,  in  hospitals  and  schools,  and 
in  stores.  Some  stores  are  known  as  exclusively  “white  stores.” 
As  yet  the  people  of  Congo  do  not  seem  to  be  particularly 
restive  under  these  conditions.  There  is  some  labor  unrest  from 
time  to  time,  usually  over  adjustments  in  wages  or  rations. 

Liquor  Problem — White  Man’s  Gift 

The  liquor  issue  is  bound  to  be  an  increasing  problem  in  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Of  course  the  black  man  himself  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  shadow  of  drunkeness  in  his  own  land.  For 
years  bananas,  sugar  cane,  and  especially  the  palm  tree,  have 
provided  him  with  the  necessary  materials  for  making  potent 
drinks.  But  now  near  the  mission  station  of  Bolenge  itself 
little  children  are  given  drinks  of  liquor  as  payment  for  small 
tasks  done  for  their  elders.  These  people  had  their  own  palm 
wine  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  but  the  children  never 
drank,  only  the  old  men  of  the  village.  Child  drinking  is 
coming  with  “civilization.”  They  see  traders  and  government 
agents  giving  their  children  beer  to  drink,  so  consider  it  must 
be  an  accepted  procedure. 

Near  the  centers  drinking  feasts  and  consequent  drunkenness 
are  usual  sights,  especially  over  week-ends.  This  situation  is 
not  helped  by  white  employers  who  give  their  employes  bottles 
of  liquor  or  glasses  of  beer  as  rewards  or  to  celebrate  special 
occasions.  John  Inkima,  captain  of  our  mission  steamer,  relates 
that  one  time  when  he  had  delivered  goods  to  a  commercial 
trader  the  white  man  ordered  his  personal  hoy  to  bring  Captain 
John  three  bottles  of  beer.  When  John  refused  them,  explain¬ 
ing  that  he  never  drank,  the  company  official  tried  to  persuade 
him  by  informing  him  of  the  food  value  of  beer  and  of  the 
peculiar  quality  it  possesses  of  warming  the  body.  John  re¬ 
plied:  “I’ve  traveled  on  these  rivers  many  years  and  I’ve  found 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  warm  on  a  cold  night  is  to  cover  the 
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body  with  more  clothes.’’  Captain  John  is  steadfast  enough 
in  his  convictions  to  withstand  this  sort  of  temptation,  but 
many  a  younger  man  is  easily  led  astray  by  white  men’s  gifts. 

Unfortunately  sometimes  even  those  who  represent  Christ¬ 
ianity  encourage  the  drinking  of  liquor.  European  Catholic 
priests  in  Coquilhatville  have  a  social  center  for  the  Africans. 
It  is  an  open  shed,  with  tables  and  chairs,  where  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoons  the  priests  sometimes  join  the  young 
men  in  drinking  beer.  Among  many  of  these  young  people  in 
and  near  the  centers  of  our  area,  social  drinking  has  become 
the  accepted  way  to  pass  an  afternoon  or  evening  with  friends. 
Since  the  Congo  people  never  take  over  any  European  custom 
in  moderation,  many  evils  may  he  expected  from  their  present 
use  of  liquor. 


Ill:  A  Ministry  of  Healing 

One  evil  which  is  often  a  concomitant  of  liquor  drinking  is 
sexual  indulgence.  This  in  turn  leads  to  the  spread  of  venereal 
disease,  which  before  the  white  man’s  advent  was  unknown  in 
the  Congo.  This  brings  us  into  the  realm  of  health,  an  area 
in  which  the  Mission  is  seeking  to  make  a  real  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  Congo’s  people.  What  a  great  need  there  is 
for  the  service  of  many  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  assistants 
in  this  tropical  land  !  The  Congo  people  are  not  only  heirs  to 
the  usual  diseases,  but  are  also  afflicted  with  sleeping  sickness, 
yaws,  malaria,  elephantiasis,  leprosy,  ulcers,  hookworm,  and 
many  dietary  deficiencies.  Now  in  the  conditions  under  which 
most  industrialization  occurs,  many  young  men  are  concentrated 
in  cities  and  on  plantations  away  from  home,  free  of  most  of 
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the  previous  restraints,  relatively  rich  with  weekly  wages,  and 
fed  up  with  the  constant  routine  of  steady  work.  Overcrowd¬ 
ing  and  vice  result,  which  in  turn  are  conducive  to  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  God-given  task  of  healing  the  body 
and,  through  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  of  educating  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  more  healthful  living,  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Mission 
maintains  five  hospitals,  one  at  each  station  except  Coquilhatville, 
and  five  rural  dispensaries  which  are  all  in  the  Mondombe  field. 
The  hospitals  are  supposed  to  be  manned  by  doctors  or,  in  a 
doctor’s  absence,  by  a  nurse.  However,  at  the  present  time 
(  July,  1945),  our  mission  has  no  doctors  at  work  in  the  Congo. 
It  is  true  that  one  doctor  and  a  doctor  couple  are  on  furlough 
and  a  new  doctor  will  soon  be  on  the  field.*  But  in  the  interval 
three  of  the  five  hospitals  are  manned  by  lay  missionaries  and 
African  medical  assistants,  while  the  other  two  are  headed  by 
missionary  nurses.  Unfortunately  this  staffing  of  hospitals  by 
lay  missionaries  is  not  an  unusual  or  rare  occurrence  but  one 
which  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  as  missionary  personnel 
changes  and  furloughs  recur. 

African  Medical  Assistants 

The  training  of  African  medical  assistants  is  an  important 
part  of  the  doctor’s  and  nurse’s  job.  This  is  not  easy,  for  most 
of  these  potential  nurses  were  reared  in  heathen  homes  and 
were  taught  that  all  diseases  are  caused  by  evil  spirits.  Even 
Dr.  Howard  Horner’s  best  nurse,  after  years  of  training,  in¬ 
sisted  that  a  very  had  hand  infection  could  he  caused  only  by  a 
leopard  which  had  crossed  the  path  of  the  patient.  Buena 
Stober,  nurse  at  Mondombe,  has  told  of  her  exasperation  with 
one  African  nurse  who  was  told  to  sterilize  a  syringe  and 
forceps.  When  she  asked  if  they  were  ready  he  very  proudly 
showed  her  how  he  had  boiled  them  and  then  very  carefully  laid 
them  out  on  a  dirty  towel. 

Although  the  training  is  difficult,  our  doctors  feel  that  it  is 
essential,  for  they  hope  in  this  way  to  overcome  the  Congo’s  old 
superstitious  ideas  as  to  disease  and  to  help  the  people  to  under¬ 
stand  that  when  the  cause  of  a  disease  is  known  it  can  he 
treated.  W  hen  this  teaching  begins  to  take  effect  it  should  be 
spread  from  the  nurses  to  others  and  should  prevent  some  of 
the  tragedies  due  to  irrational  treatment  of  the  sick  by  their 
friends  and  witch  doctors. 

*  This  new  doctor,  Dr.  Fred  Henderson,  reached  Congo  in  late 
August,  1945. 
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Saving  lives  in  critical  emergencies  is  part  of  the  work  of  the 
four  capable  medical  assistants  who  carry  a  large  share  of  the 
work  of  the  Monieka  hospital.  It  was  fortunate  that  one  of 
them  happened  to  be  at  Bomputu,  a  neighboring  palm  planta¬ 
tion,  on  the  dav  two  anxious  parents  brought  their  little  son 
to  the  dispensary  there.  The  child  had  fallen  over  some  arrows 
and  one  arrow  with  its  dirty  point  had  pierced  the  child’s  ab¬ 
domen.  Botuna,  who  had  worked  under  Dr.  Louis  Jaggard 
for  a  dozen  years,  helping  with  hundreds  of  operations,  went  to 
work  at  once.  When  the  doctor  came  later  and  found  the  child 
making  a  good  recovery,  a  government  official  who  had  ob¬ 
served  the  operation  declared  to  him,  “It  was  simply  marvelous 
to  see  that  fellow  go  to  work.  There  were  three  perforations 
in  the  intestine.  He  worked  with  care  and  cleverly  sewed  up 
those  holes,  leaving  the  wounds  so  clean  that  the  child  is  getting 
well  with  no  ill  effects.  It  is  wonderful!” 

Pre-Natal  and  Baby  Clinics 

Yes,  it  is  wonderful,  and  so  is  the  work  being  done  for  the 
mothers  and  babies  of  Congo  through  the  pre-natal  and  well- 
baby  clinics  in  all  our  hospitals.  These  are  held  weekly  and  are 
carried  on  by  the  nurse,  a  doctor’s  wife,  or  a  married  woman 
missionary,  as  the  case  may  be.  Simplified  lessons  are  given 
to  mothers,  expectant  mothers,  and  any  women  who  may  be 
interested.  Sometimes  demonstrations  are  given  of  new  foods 
such  as  rice,  adlay  grain,  kaffir  corn,  new  leafy  vegetables, 
tomatoes,  peanuts,  beans,  corn  meal  and  flours  of  various  kinds 
suitable  for  mushes  for  children  and  the  sick.  Let  Georgia 
Bateman  describe  a  baby  clinic  for  us : 

“There  goes  the  two  o’clock  afternoon  drum.  I  must  hurry 
out  to  the  children’s  clinic,  but  first  I  must  see  my  sick  baby. 
Laura  Jane  Smith  can  put  out  the  sewing  for  two  or  three 
women  who  are  sewing  shirts  or  hemming  blankets  for  the 
babies  they  hope  to  bring  to  our  clinic  in  the  near  future. 

“Now  Laura  Jane  can  measure  the  children’s  heights  and 
weigh  them  while  I  make  records,  examine  the  children,  and 
give  them  slips  for  treatment.  As  the  older  children  are  weighed, 
they  say,  ‘Mama,  give  me  a  cold.  Mama,  give  me  a  sore.’  They 
mean  they  want  a  slip  of  paper  so  they  can  have  treatment  for 
a  sore  or  a  cold.  We  marvel  as  the  tiniest  tots  of  two,  three, 
or  four  years  take  their  treatment  slips  and  go  across  by  them¬ 
selves  to  the  treatment  room  where  the  medical  boys  will  care 
for  them.  Oh,  yes,  some  of  them  cry  when  they  have  to  take 
cod  liver  oil  or  quinine. 
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“The  last  child  is  gone,  so  now  we  will  make  out  the  record 
for  the  government.  There  were  ninety-eight  children  today. 
Forty-six  of  these  and  four  of  their  mothers  received  treatments 
for  ulcers,  itch,  intestinal  parasites,  malaria,  or  colds,  or  have 
not  been  gaining  and  must  take  cod  liver  oil. 

“Time  to  go.” 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  accurate  records  for  the  State  since 
the  Mission  receives  a  yearly  subsidy  from  the  government 
for  the  work  of  the  children’s  clinics.  In  normal  times  the 
government  also  provides  some  milk  for  feeding  sick  and  or¬ 
phaned  babies. 

Health  Education,  African  Style 

At  the  last  Mission  Conference  he  attended,  Dr.  Jaggard, 
just  retired  after  more  than  thirty  years’  service  in  the  Congo, 
said  :  “The  need  today  is  for  further  education  in  hygiene  that 
recognizes  medical  knowledge  as  a  science  based  on  facts.  We 
must  educate  to  rid  the  native  mind  of  evil  spirits  and  witch¬ 
craft  as  connected  with  sickness.”  All  the  doctors  and  nurses 
carry  on  outstanding  work  along  this  line. 

Dr.  Donald  Baker  in  his  trips  through  the  forest  villages 
gathers  about  him  the  several  hundred  folk  who  have  come  for 
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their  annual  medical  examination.  Then  he  or  one  of  the 
African  medical  assistants  begins  the  hygiene  lesson  with  this 
story : 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  huge  spreading  forest  tree  got  into  an 
argument  with  the  tiny  white  ants,  or  termites,  almost  lost  in 
their  smallness  and  softness  as  they  moved  over  the  ground  at 
its  roots.  Said  the  big  tree  proudly,  “Who  are  you,  and  what 
strength  do  you  possess  ?  Look  at  me.  who  can  stand  so  straight 
and  tall  through  sunshine,  rain,  and  storm.  You  have  to  hide 
from  every  living  thing,  hidden  from  sight  in  your  tiny  under¬ 
ground  tunnels.” 

The  termites  only  answered  in  chorus  with  the  noise  which 
gave  them  their  name,  “Nye  le  liya,  nye  le  liya,  nye  le  liya 
( nych  leh  Ice  yah)."  But  they  went  to  work  with  all  their  might 
at  the  roots  of  the  big  tree,  tunneling  and  eating,  eating  and 
tunneling.  The  proud  tree  did  not  realize  what  was  happening, 
as  down  underneath  it  the  tiny  miners  multiplied  by  the  thou¬ 
sand.  But  they  worked  ceaselessly  away,  night  and  day,  eating 
and  tunneling,  tunneling  and  eating. 

And  then  one  day  a  big  windstorm  came,  with  rain  and 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  great  tree  trembled,  and  with  a 
mightly  crash  tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  swarming  termites 
built  their  mud  tunnels  all  over  it  and  through  it  and  ate  up  all 
of  its  leaves,  then  all  of  its  branches,  and  even  its  trunk.  As 
they  ate,  they  said:  “Nye  le  liya,  nye  le  liya,  nye  le  liya."  It 
was  as  if  they  asked:  “Who’s  mighty  now?  Who’s  mighty 
now?”  (The  crowd  murmurs  assent.) 

The  African  nurse  continues :  “The  big  tree  is  a  human  body ; 
the  termites  are  the  tiny  germs  which  cause  our  diseases.”  And 
so  the  lesson  continues  as  the  doctor  finds  an  anemic  baby  to 
compare  with  a  healthy  one  who  has  a  good  red  tongue.  Bottles 
of  intestinal  worms  and  mosquito  larvae  are  next  shown  as  they 
proceed  with  the  lesson  on  hookworm  and  malaria,  the  two 
chief  causes  of  anemia,  weakness,  and  death.  Hands  are  silently 
clapped  in  wonder  and  assent  as  the  nurse  adds :  “Your  witch 
doctors  tell  you  that  you  are  bewitched,  or  that  your  ancestors 
are  plaguing  you,  but  what  is  really  wrong  is  that  your  blood 
is  as  thin  as  water.” 

Fortunately  through  talks  like  these  and  regular  hygiene  les¬ 
sons  in  the  schools  real  progress  can  be  seen  in  some  villages 
and  centers.  In  the  village  of  Bolenge  one  noticeable  improve¬ 
ment  is  the  number  of  dug  wells,  many  of  them  with  good  clear 
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water.  The  increasing  number  of  well-lighted,  well-ventilated, 
neat  brick  houses  also  indicates  a  growth  in  culture,  industry, 
and  health  awareness. 

The  Medical  Work  Expands 

A  new  and  very  greatly  needed  medical  service  in  our  mission 
is  the  Nkoni  Leper  Camp,  a  thirty  minute  bicycle  ride  through 
the  forest  from  Lotumbe.  There  fifty-two  lepers  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  regular  care.  The  neat  two-roomed  mud-walled  houses, 
each  planned  for  a  husband  and  wife,  are  situated  on  either  side 
of  the  wide  path.  At  the  end  are  two  long  dormitories,  one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  lepers  have  come  willingly, 
if  not  actually  eagerly,  and  now  many  more  are  asking  for  a 
chance.  Goldie  Alumbaugh,  the  nurse,  estimates  that  there  are 
between  one  and  two  thousand  lepers  in  the  Lotumbe  field. 
Five  in  the  camp  are  former  evangelists.  One  of  these  is  the 
preacher  in  the  little  mud  dispensary  which  serves  as  a  chapel 
on  Sunday.  The  lepers  have  their  own  gardens  and  will  raise 
most  of  their  own  food.  The  government  gives  considerable 
assistance  to  the  Mission  in  this  work.  Fifty  workmen,  with  a 
soldier  overseer,  were  provided  to  clear  the  land  and  help  with 
the  initial  building.  A  blanket  and  a  minimum  amount  of 
clothing  is  furnished  for  each  leper,  while  some  drugs  and  the 
pay  of  one  African  nurse  are  also  provided  by  the  government. 

At  Mondombe  there  is  a  small  agricultural  colony  of  a  dozen 
or  more  lepers  who  live  near  the  mission  station  in  order  to 
have  regular  treatment.  There,  over  two  acres  of  land  have 
been  set  with  trees  which  produce  the  chaulmoogra  oil  used  in 
the  treatment  of  these  poor  unfortunates.  At  the  other  hos¬ 
pitals  of  our  mission,  treatment  is  given  to  lepers  who  live  near 
by,  but  there  are  no  other  organized  leper  camps  or  colonies. 
Xo  doubt  there  should  be  an  expanded  leper  work,  for  inves¬ 
tigations  made  by  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  and  many  mission 
doctors  have  established  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of  leprosy 
in  the  Belgian  Congo  is  at  least  one  per  cent,  or  about  one 
hundred  thousand  lepers  in  a  total  population  of  ten  to  eleven 
million.  Of  the  six  provinces  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  Coquil- 
hatville  Province,  where  the  Disciples  of  Christ  are  ministering, 
contains  one  third  of  the  total  number  of  lepers.  What  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  medical  missions ! 

Another  comparatively  new  part  of  the  work  at  Mondombe  is 
the  dental  clinic  for  the  school,  where  in  1944  one  hundred 
twenty-two  patients’  teeth  were  examined,  cleaned,  filled,  or 
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extracted,  and  instruction  was  given  in  dental  hygiene.  An 
African  nurse  who  recently  graduated  from  the  Congo  Christian 
Institute  is  learning  to  do  most  of  this  work. 

The  daily  round  of  medical  work  in  our  mission  begins  early. 
By  nine  in  the  morning,  in  most  of  our  hospitals,  the  African 
nurses  in  training  have  finished  their  classes  and  the  sick  people 
are  thronging  the  dispensary.  Those  who  have  had  previous 
treatments  group  themselves  about  the  windows  where  their 
names  will  be  called.  One  by  one  they  advance  and  receive  the 
little  slips  which  indicate  the  treatment  needed.  Then  they 
separate  to  the  drug  room,  the  injection  room,  the  fomentation 
room,  or  the  ulcer  or  special  treatment  room.  Each  new  patient 
is  examined  by  the  doctor  or  missionary  nurse,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  examiner  indicates  on  the  patient’s  history  sheet  his 
illness  and  the  treatment  to  be  followed.  The  African  nurses 
carry  out  these  treatments.  If  the  doctor  is  operating  that  day, 
the  surgical  nurse  is  busy  sterilizing  linens  and  instruments. 
Usually  operations  are  performed  with  curtains  wide  open  and 
with  an  interested  crowd  of  spectators  outside  of  the  windows. 
This  is  front  page  publicity,  for  instead  of  scaring  away  clients 
this  system  attracts  them.  One  man  was  a  pathetic  figure  as 
he  came  for  rupture  treatment.  He  had  about  resigned  himself 
to  his  condition  when  one  day  he  happened  to  pass  the  surgery 
during  an  operation.  He  stayed  to  watch.  Later  he  returned, 
saying,  “I  saw  you  operate  a  man  and  he  lived,  so  I  want  you 
to  operate  me.” 

It  is  confidence  like  this  which  makes  it  possible  for  our  hos¬ 
pitals  to  give  some  two  hundred  thousand  treatments,  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  operative  patients,  and  give  thousands  of  smallpox 
vaccinations  each  year.  In  all  this  medical  and  health  work 
the  Belgian  Congo  government  is  giving  the  Mission  substantial 
assistance  through  yearly  subsidies  to  our  doctors  for  their  serv¬ 
ices  in  making  annual  trips  to  examine  the  villagers  and  through 
grants-in-aid  and  free  drugs  for  endemic  diseases.  Possibilities 
for  the  future  are  hopeful.  Health  education  in  Congo  is  really 
in  its  infancy.  It  is  the  only  way  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of 
heathen  practices  which  sap  the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  counteract  the  diseases  and  unhealthful  conditions 
of  life  which  civilization  brings  in  its  wake.  Later  years  should 
yield  greater  results  because  of  the  educational  work  now  being 
done. 
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IV:  Teaching  Them- All  Things 

Increased  educational  efforts  are  being  carried  on  in  many 
phases  of  the  Mission's  work  in  Congo.  The  responsibility  for 
making  the  people  literate  and  for  training  a  Christian  leader¬ 
ship  is  in  the  hands  of  our  missionaries,  assisted  by  a  few’ 
graduates  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  and  by  hundreds  of 
teacher-preachers  with  a  fifth  or  sixth  grade  education  or  less. 

These  teacher-preachers,  or  in  some  instances  plain  school 
teachers,  teach  some  7000  pupils  in  nearly  200  back-country 
village  schools.  Theirs  is  not  an  easy  task.  They  have  usually 
come  out  of  heathen  homes,  have  gone  to  the  mission  station 
to  school,  become  Christians,  studied  a  few  years  there  among 
people  of  like  mind  where  it  is  not  so  hard  to  practice  their 
new-found  beliefs,  and  then  returned  to  teach  amid  heathen 
surroundings.  Sometimes  the  teacher-preacher  and  his  wdfe 
are  the  only  Christians  in  the  village,  although  often  there  is  a 
small  nucleus  of  Christians.  The  little  family  must  he  the 
guiding  light  for  these  Christians  and  for  those  they  hope  to 
win  for  Christ.  The  simple  mud  church  may  also  be  used  as 
the  school,  or  the  schoolboys  and  their  teacher  may  build  a 
rough  mud  school  building  with  palm  thatch  roofing.  Inside 
they  put  benches  of  split  logs  supported  by  forked  poles  driven 
into  the  ground  at  either  end.  The  teacher’s  equipment  is 
usually  meager,  perhaps  a  large  reading  chart,  a  small  black¬ 
board,  a  half  dozen  pieces  of  chalk,  a  fewr  slates  or  pencils,  a 
New  Testament,  and  three  or  four  school  books.  There  they 
teach  the  three  R’s,  give  some  Bible  lessons  and  simple  hygiene 
lessons.  Gymnastic  lessons  and  games  and  some  singing  are  also 
usually  a  part  of  their  curriculum.  It  is  really  remarkable  how 
much  some  of  these  young  teachers  accomplish.  It  is  from 
schools  like  these  that  today’s  leaders  of  the  church  have  come, 
men  who  not  only  can  read  their  Bibles  but  who  are  sincerely 
trying  to  follow’  our  Lord’s  teachings. 

Many,  many  villages  are  still  without  teachers.  Some  are 
so  eager  for  a  teacher  that  they  go  ahead  and  build  a  school- 
house  and  church  in  preparation  for  that  glad  day  when  the 
Mission  will  have  a  teacher  for  them.  Dr.  Howard  Horner  of 
Wema  tells  of  coming  upon  a  group  of  boys  from  six  to  ten 
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years  old  swimming  in  the  old  “swimmin’  hole."  After  they 
had  finished  swimming  they  came  to  the  missionary  and  asked, 
'‘White  man,  have  you  seen  the  new  church  and  schoolhouse 
we  are  building?”  When  he  said,  “No,”  they  replied  eagerly, 
“We  will  show  it  to  you.”  So  they  started  up  a  long  hill  toward 
their  village.  Sure  enough,  after  traveling  about  a  half  mile 
they  came  to  an  open  place  where  there  was  the  framework  of 
a  native  style  building  which  they  said  they  had  built  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  not  very  imposing,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of 
a  building  which  could  serve  as  both  church  and  schoolhouse. 
They  looked  at  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  said,  "When 
we  are  finished,  will  you  send  us  a  teacher?" 

The  Central  School 

From  these  small  village  schools  the  brighter,  more  interested 
lads  go  on  to  the  central  or  district  school,  or  in  some  cases 
directly  into  the  primary  school  on  the  mission  station.  In  the 
central  school,  situated  in  a  larger,  more  central  village  of  the 
district,  the  hoys  live  together  in  a  dormitory.  This  type  of 
school  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  graduate  of  the  Congo  Christian 
Institute.  As  the  school  grows  from  fifty  to  as  many  as  one 
hundred  fifty  or  more  boys,  young  men  teachers  who  are  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  primary  school  on  the  mission  station  are  some¬ 
times  added,  or  the  older,  brighter  boys  in  the  schools  are  used 
as  assistants. 

These  central  schools  are  often  beautifully  laid  out.  At  one 
such  school  in  the  Bolenge  field  there  is  a  well  kept  grassy 
campus,  surrounded  by  large  mud-walled  buildings,  with  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  forest  shade  trees,  and  rustic  benches  along 
the  paths.  The  buildings  include  a  large  church,  a  school  with 
five  classrooms  and  a  large  assembly  hall,  two  dwelling  houses 
(one  set  apart  for  visiting  missionaries),  and  various  smaller 
buildings  which  serve  as  dormitories  for  the  boys.  These  did 
not  cost  any  money  but  they  did  cost  months  of  toil  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  this  school.  Near  by  the  boys 
have  their  own  gardens.  They  go  to  their  own  home  villages 
for  about  two  months  each  year  to  gather  together  enough 
money  to  buy  one  suit  of  clothes  (shirt  and  shorts)  made  of 
unbleached  muslin  and  to  pay  the  small  fee  which  they  are 
asked  to  contribute  toward  their  teacher’s  pay.  The  Mission 
takes  care  of  the  rest  and  longs  for  a  greater  amount  to  invest 
in  such  work. 
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The  curriculum  in  such  a  school  is  more  expanded  than  in 
the  village  school.  In  addition  to  the  three  R’s  and  the  Bible 
and  hygiene  lessons,  it  usually  includes  some  geography,  some 
agriculture  theory  combined  with  practical  school  gardens, 
crafts,  beginning  French,  singing,  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
sports,  including  soccer. 

At  Ifumo,  on  the  Loilaka  River  two  hundred  fifty  miles  above 
Lotumbe,  is  a  similar  school.  It  is  here  the  Mission  plans  soon 
to  open  a  new  station.  Already  a  fine  work  is  going  forward 
there  with  four  Congo  Christian  Institute  graduates  in  charge 
of  the  school  and  church  work.  More  than  two  hundred  pupils 
attend  this  school,  which  has  several  years  of  school  work. 
Some  seventy  of  them  are  young  boys  who  live  in  dormitories 
and  have  to  be  cared  for  and  fed.  Teachers  and  pupils  garden 
and  hunt  their  food.  Some  forty  young  evangelistic  students 
and  their  wives  also  attend  this  school  and  keep  house  near  by. 
A  fine  thing  about  the  school  is  the  interest  of  the  churches  of 
the  area,  which  give  twenty  per  cent  of  their  offerings  toward 
its  expenses.  Already  during  the  eight  years  of  its  existence 
about  one  hundred  have  gone  from  this  school  as  teachers  and 
preachers. 

Lokofe  Maurice,  the  head  teacher  in  the  Ifumo  school,  is  one 
of  a  growing  group  of  fine  second  generation  Christians.  His 
parents  lived  in  Longa  during  Ray  Eldred’s  ministry  there.  It 
was  at  Mr.  Eldred’s  request  that  the  young  child,  born  the  very 
week  of  that  missionary’s  death,  bears  his  own  Lonkundo  name, 
Lokofe.  Growing  up  there  and  at  Lotumbe,  be  was  constantly 
under  Christian  influence.  His  father  became  the  caretaker  of 
the  boys'  boarding  school  at  Lotumbe,  so  Lokofe  finished  the 
school  there  and  went  to  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  at  Bo- 
lenge,  where  in  school  he  met  and  married  Wetci,  a  product  of 
the  girls’  boarding  school  at  Bolenge.  Their  honeymoon  trip 
is  perhaps  the  shortest  on  record.  After  the  marriage  service 
at  the  church  Mr.  David  Byerlee  took  them,  with  their  two 
attendants,  for  a  short  ride  in  his  Ford  car.  Down  the  road 
for  six  or  seven  miles  they  drove  in  high  glee  and  then  back 
to  the  little  brick  cottage  at  the  Institute  to  begin  their  married 
life  in  earnest.  Graduating  in  1934  from  the  Institute,  they 
returned  to  Lotumbe  where  Lokofe  was  chosen  as  principal  of 
the  boys'  primary  school  and  Wetci  as  head  teacher  in  the 
girls’  and  women’s  school.  The  latter  position  had  never  before 
been  held  by  an  African  woman,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
other  teachers,  mostly  older  men,  deferred  to  Wetci’s  judgment 
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and  respected  her  authority  surprised  the  missionaries,  for 
woman  is  traditionally  an  underling  among  the  Bantu  people. 
Three  years  later  this  couple,  with  their  little  family,  accom¬ 
panied  the  late  Vesta  McCune  to  Ifumo  where  the  beginnings 
of  the  present  fine  work  were  made.  Many  lads  from  all  over 
the  Monkoto  area  have  been  taught  by  Lokofe  Maurice  and 
speak  affectionately  of  him  as  “our  teacher.” 

The  District  Institute 

Ideally  every  six  months,  but  often  only  once  a  year,  the 
missionary  visits  these  schools  and  some  of  the  village  schools 
and  holds  a  week’s  institute  in  a  central  location.  School  be¬ 
gins  at  six  in  the  morning  with  a  model  practice  school.  There 
are  courses  in  practical  hygiene,  reading,  composition  and  dic¬ 
tation,  arithmetic,  church  singing  and  song  leading,  Bible  study, 
conversational  French,  and  instruction  in  games  and  other 
forms  of  organized  play.  Demonstrations  are  given,  and  classes 
in  Bible,  health,  sewing,  and  cooking  are  held  for  the  teachers' 
wives.  Even  the  little  children  are  cared  for  with  special  meals 
of  rice  and  fruit  and  then  are  taught  new  games  and  songs. 

Mrs.  Donald  Baker  says  of  one  of  these  institutes:  “The 
richest  experience  of  the  five  days  was  the  contact  with  the 
wives  of  the  teachers  and  Christians  who  were  gathered  at  the 
village  of  their  district  principal  for  the  institute.  With  hair 
neatly  combed  and  faces  smiling,  industriously  pounding  away 
on  their  families’  daily  bread  while  their  children  played  around 
them,  some  were  the  symbols  of  Christian  virtue.  Others  showed 
less  evidence  of  personal  improvement.  Yet  one  felt  that  there 
was  a  light  upon  their  path,  and  that  they  were  learning  to 
follow  the  gleam. 

“Meetings  consisted  of  combined  talks  and  discussions  of  the 
most  informal  sort.  And  we  concerned  ourselves  with  essen- 
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tials :  How  many  gardens  did  they  have?  Were  they  helping 
their  husbands  in  teaching  the  members  of  their  churches  and 
by  setting  a  good  example  to  non-Christian  women  ?  How  do 
a  husband  and  wife  settle  a  quarrel?  What  phases  of  child 
training  should  they  be  stressing  in  their  homes? 

“The  problems  they  raised  were  revealing:  Our  families 
regard  us  as  property  on  which  they  can  collect  money  from 
our  husbands  any  time  that  they  need  some.  We  don’t  think 
it  is  right,  but  they  make  us  come  home  where  they  punish  us 
if  we  don’t  help  them.  How  can  we  change  this?  A  husband’s 
older  relatives  can  ask  him  for  anything  they  wish  and  custom 
demands  that  he  give  it  to  them.  How  can  we  ever  get  a  flock 
of  chickens,  a  mosquito  net,  and  the  household  equipment  you 
have  taught  us  to  use?  How  does  one  care  for  a  sick  child 
when  it  takes  almost  a  week  to  get  to  the  mission  doctor? 
These  questions  will  not  he  settled  by  us  or  in  our  generation.” 

Many  times  at  the  close  of  the  institute  seeds  are  given  those 
who  have  attended,  such  things  as  soya  beans,  corn,  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  and  arrow-root.  Often  they  take  with  them  seedlings 
as  well.  Oranges,  mangoes,  and  breadfruit  trees  have  been 
distributed  in  this  manner,  thus  improving  the  diet  of  the  whole 
region.  By  these  institutes  the  teacher- preachers  are  encour¬ 
aged  and  re-inspired  to  return  to  their  lonely  posts. 

The  Primary  School 

As  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  center  in  the  hub,  so  some  of  the 
young  lads  go  from  these  larger  central  schools  and  hundreds 
of  small  village  schools  to  the  primary  school  on  the  mission 
station.  There  they  have  daily  contact  with  the  missionaries 
as  well  as  with  the  African  leaders  of  the  church  and  school. 
All  six  of  our  mission  stations  maintain  such  primary  schools, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  between  1500  and  2000  pupils.  Most 
of  the  hoys  coming  from  back-country  schools  know  how  to 
read,  but  beginning  classes  are  also  held  on  the  station  for  the 
children  of  those  who  live  there  or  in  nearby  villages.  The 
primary  school  consists  of  a  five  year  course  divided,  following 
the  government  program,  into  a  first  degree  of  two  years  and  a 
second  degree  of  three  years.  There  are  usually  several  sections 
of  this  school,  such  as  the  hoys’  school,  the  girls’  and  women’s 
school,  and  the  evangelists’  school.  On  several  of  the  stations 
are  boys’  and  girls’  boarding  schools  or  compounds. 

At  Bolenge,  where  our  mission  has  a  boys’  boarding  school, 
the  hoys  are  awakened  at  five-thirty  in  the  morning.  At  six 
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they  form  in  line  for  roll  call  and  morning  devotions.  Then 
each  is  assigned  to  his  work.  Those  soon  to  graduate  and  those 
who  are  in  training  to  be  teachers  go  to  teach  in  the  women's 
school.  Two  are  assigned  the  cooking,  one  the  sewing,  one  is 
sent  to  the  hospital  as  an  errand  boy,  one  to  cut  palm  nuts,  and 
the  rest  to  making  paths,  garden  work,  or  cutting  grass.  The 
grass  knives  are  made  by  filing  the  tin  bands  which  come  about 
bales  of  cloth.  The  boys  often  swing  these  knives  to  the 
rhythm  of  their  own  songs  as  they  do  when  paddling  canoes. 
It  is  this  grass  cutting  which  gives  the  boys  their  distinctive 
group  name  of  “Bekwolo”  or  “grass  boys.”  About  eight-thirty 
the  cook  brings  each  one  a  big  plate  of  roasted  palm  nuts.  Later 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  they  are  happily  learning 
in  school. 

The  African  men  and  women  who  act  as  caretakers  of  these 
hoarding  schools  do  not  have  an  easy  job.  Thirty  to  fifty  boys 
or  girls  in  one  family  create  many  problems  and  Congo’s  young- 
folk  are  no  exception.  Esombo  Jonah,  graduate  of  the  Congo 
Christian  Institute,  and  his  wife,  Mary,  are  the  faithful  care¬ 
takers  of  the  girls’  dormitory  at  Lotumbe.  Recently  Esombo 
mentioned  some  of  the  difficulties  of  his  work  and  said  that 
much  of  what  he  had  been  taught  in  education  class  at  the 
Institute  had  proved  to  he  true.  He  spoke  especially  of  the 
fact  that  teaching  people  is  very  much  more  difficult  and  im¬ 
portant  than  working  with  things.  But  these  caretakers  are 
really  accomplishing  something,  for  these  boys  and  girls  under 
their  care  grow  up  to  be  useful  men  and  women.  Many  of 
the  evangelists  and  most  of  the  teacher-preachers  now  at  work 
throughout  the  villages  began  their  training  as  “grass  boys.” 

The  curriculum  of  the  station  primary  school  is  expanded 
beyond  that  of  the  central  school  to  include  more  Bible  study, 
more  detailed  geography  and  hygiene  lessons,  composition  and 
grammar,  French,  agriculture  and  crafts,  additional  training 
in  singing,  perhaps  a  rhythm  band  of  native  instruments,  more 
plays  and  pageants,  gymnastics  and  sports.  One  Bible  class 
produced  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath  in  true  Congo  stvle. 
One  person  told  the  story,  just  as  the  old-time  Congo  storv- 
teller  does,  while  the  rest  of  the  group  acted  as  chorus  or 
orchestra  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  Middle  School 

In  recent  years  the  boys  have  been  entering  school  at  a 
younger  age  so  that  when  they  complete  the  primary  school  they 
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are  not  ready  to  stop  studying  and  go  to  work.  The  Mission 
has  therefore  begun  another  type  of  school  on  some  stations, 
notably  Bolenge  and  Coquilhatville,  where  the  problem  is  most 
acute.  This  is  called  Middle  School  and  envisages  a  three  year 
course  which  would  bring  the  school  work  done  on  the  station 
up  to  high  school  grade.  Neither  the  curriculum  nor  the  status 
of  this  school  is  as  yet  entirely  clear  or  fixed  nor  is  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  quite  determined.  Many 
feel  it  should  be  a  school  of  the  vocational  type.  This  would 
be  very  useful,  but  would  require  additional  staff  and  finances. 
At  present  it  is  just  holding  the  brighter  older  lads  until  they 
are  ready  to  find  wives  or  jobs,  or  both. 

Education  of  Girls  and  Women 

Previous  to  coming  to  the  mission  station  the  little  girls' 
schooling  is  rather  neglected.  Few  teacher-preachers  have  been 
able  or  have  cared  to  have  girls  in  their  village  schools.  Many 
parents  have  been  unwilling  for  their  daughters  to  go  to  school. 
Only  now  with  the  multiplication  of  young  Christian  couples 
are  the  little  girls  beginning  to  attend  school  in  any  numbers. 
In  most  of  the  mission  station  schools  the  ratio  of  boys  and  men 
to  girls  and  women  is  about  three  to  one.  In  the  women’s 
school  at  Mondombe  a  year  ago  the  missionaries  were  proud 
to  have  a  more  or  less  perfect  attendance  of  thirty-two,  since, 
as  they  say,  the  women  are  so  difficult  to  reach. 

Being  an  upper  grade  school  girl  in  Congo  quite  often  means 
that  you  are  the  only  girl  in  your  class,  because  those  who  con¬ 
tinue  their  schooling  are  rare.  Sarah  is  the  lone  girl  in  the 
second  year  of  the  second  degree  school.  Her  classmates  are 
sixteen  lively  boys  who  love  to  laugh  and  tease  as  all  boys  do. 
Sarah  is  the  daughter  of  the  assistant  pastor  of  the  church  and 
teaches  a  primary  class  in  the  children’s  school  each  morning. 
In  her  school  she  has  been  so  verv  timid  and  reserved  she  has 
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failed  in  arithmetic  and  French.  She  finds  hygiene,  geography, 
Bible,  and  composition  easier.  Sarah  lives  in  the  girls’  dormi¬ 
tory  and  being  somewhat  older  is  naturally  a  leader  there.  It 
is  usually  she  who  plans  and  leads  the  games.  Many  of  the 
other  girls  are  advancing  rapidly  in  their  first  degree  school 
and  the  missionaries  are  happy  in  anticipating  that  some  day 
they  will  be  ready  to  help  our  educated  young  men  to  establish 
Christian  homes. 

School  at  Bolenge 

Let  Edna  Poole,  teacher  at  Bolenge,  describe  the  daily  routine 
of  a  school  on  one  station : 

“6:00  a.  m.  In  the  brick  compound  of  the  women’s  school, 
mothers,  tiny  babies,  little  and  big  girls,  are  gathering  for  the 
opening  devotional  service  of  their  school.  Then  they  will 
separate  into  small  classes  of  five  or  six  each.  Their  native 
supervisor,  Bofale  Enoch,  takes  the  roll.  Keeping  the  Congo 
women  regularly  in  school  is  very  difficult.  But  they  wrere  proud 
at  the  close  of  the  last  term  to  have  seven  of  their  number  suc¬ 
cessfully  pass  the  entrance  exams  to  the  advanced  second  degree 
school.  Next  year  these  seven  will  be  the  only  women  in  a 
school  of  160  pupils. 

“In  the  next  building  is  the  third  grade  school,  the  stepping- 
stone  from  the  first  degree  to  the  second  degree  on  our  station. 
It  is  largely  made  up  of  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  There  are  four  classes  of  eight  or  ten  pupils  each.  Their 
supervisor  is  busy  putting  out  supplies  and  checking  the  roll 
to  see  if  his  fellow  teachers  are  on  hand.  As  the  clock  strikes 
six  the  boys  march  in  and  their  morning  hymn  is  sung  happily 
and  lustily. 

“The  primary  boys  of  the  first  and  second  years  are  meeting 
in  the  other  wing  of  the  building,  with  the  usual  amount  of 
hunting  for  lost  stubs  of  slate  pencils  (to  find  them  later  hidden 
away  in  kinky  black  hair).  Here  there  are  about  ten  classes 
of  seven  or  eight  pupils  each.  As  the  bell  rings  they  march  in 
and  are  soon  singing,  ‘Father  We  Thank  Thee.’ 

“The  newest  school  is  assembling  in  still  another  building. 
This  year  we  are  adding  an  additional  year  which  is  comparable 
to  seventh  grade  work.  In  this  year  there  are  twelve  pupils 
with  six  class  periods  of  forty  minutes  each.  Two  graduates 
of  Congo  Christian  Institute  will  teach  here. 

“Still  farther  down  the  line,  the  boarding  school  bovs  are 
lining  up  for  roll  call  and  their  morning  hymn  and  prayer. 
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They  will  soon  be  on  their  way  to  the  gardens  to  work  until 
nine-thirty  when  they  come  in  to  the  Bible  study  school. 

“The  Bible  study  school  is  for  all  teachers  and  a  large  number 
of  the  evangelistic  students.  First  there  is  a  thirty  minute 
assembly  with  a  sermonette  or  topical  Bible  study.  Then  the 
group  breaks  up  into  five  classes  of  about  twenty  pupils  each, 
for  two  periods  of  forty  minutes.  Each  month  a  special  project 
is  carried  out.  The  most  popular  one  last  year  was  a  memory 
contest.  Each  student  was  required  to  memorize  the  entire 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  Matthew  and  as  many  more 
selections  as  he  wished  from  an  approved  list.  On  the  final 
night  the  winner  recited  seven  entire  chapters  as  well  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  shorter  selections. 

"2:00  p.  in.  Now  we  have  the  second  degree  school,  com¬ 
prising  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  studies,  with  about 
160  pupils  divided  into  eleven  or  twelve  classes.  It  seems  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  native  teacher  to  handle  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
pupils  in  a  class.  From  this  school  we  graduated  28  pupils 
this  year.  Some  of  these  will  enter  Congo  Christian  Institute 
for  further  training,  some  will  go  into  the  Middle  School,  and 
another  group  will  go  home  to  help  in  the  village  schools  and 
churches.  Three  or  four  are  planning  to  take  up  work  in  a 
nearby  commercial  concern.” 

Bolenge's  graduation  exercises  are  held  in  the  church  at 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  One  year  twenty-six  boys 
and  one  girl  were  graduated.  The  girl  looked  so  nice  in  a  red 
print  dress  trimmed  with  white  rick-rack  which  she  had  made 
herself.  The  boys  were  handsome  in  their  white  shirts  and 
trousers  and  all  were  wearing  ties,  some  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  A  number  of  the  graduates  were  boys  from  the 
boarding  school  who  stay  for  three  years  and  go  as  far  in  school 
as  they  can  in  that  time.  The  Mission  furnishes  their  gradua¬ 
tion  clothes.  Most  of  them  return  home  to  teach  school  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  an  older  teacher  or  preacher.  The  gradu¬ 
ates  sang  special  hymns  in  French  and  Lonkundo.  There  was 
a  prayer  by  the  pastor  and  then  Bofale  Enoch,  their  principal, 
gave  an  inspirational  talk.  Then  came  the  climax  when  each 
one  received  the  certificate  which  speaks  of  years  of  school 
work  accomplished. 

Native  Teachers 

Among  the  many  young  men  who  are  serving  as  teachers  in 
the  different  station  schools  is  Nkoi  David,  head  school  super- 
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visor  at  Monieka.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  Mission 
since  boyhood.  He  was  a  “grass  boy,”  then  a  student  teacher, 
and  later  a  school  supervisor.  He  married  a  daughter  of  a  one¬ 
time  pastor  of  the  Monieka  church,  and  went  to  the  Congo 
Christian  Institute  where  he  made  an  excellent  record  as  a 
student.  Graduating  there  in  1935,  Nkoi  with  his  wife  and 
their  little  family  of  children  returned  to  Monieka  where  he 
continues  to  serve  in  a  fine  way  as  supervisor  of  the  school.  He 
has  been  awarded  a  medal  by  the  Belgian  Congo  government 
for  his  years  of  loyal  service.  Although  Nkoi  is  a  rather  slender 
man,  not  large  and  imposing  in  the  least,  he  is  fearless  and  will 
often  speak  up  for  what  he  believes  to  be  Christian  in  spite  of 
the  fears  of  his  comrades.  Honored,  quiet,  sincere,  fearless, 
convincing,  a  good  disciplinarian,  a  splendid  preacher,  he  is 
one  of  the  hand-picked  fruits  of  the  Congo  Mission. 

Of  all  the  mission  station  schools  only  one  is  in  a  city  and 
that  one  is  the  Coquilhatville  school.  So  Eanga  Leon  can  be 
considered  a  city  school  principal.  He  is  a  product  of  the 
Coquilhatville  school  and  entered  the  Congo  Christian  Institute 
as  a  very  young  man.  There  his  winsome  smile,  good  manners, 
and  attentiveness  soon  won  him  many  friends.  He  was  fond 
of  music  and  his  sweet  tenor  voice  was  welcome  in  the  church 
choir,  school  quartets,  and  music  classes.  During  his  student 
days,  although  slight  of  body,  he  liked  sports  and  was  a  fine 
soccer  player.  He  had  the  leading  part  in  the  senior  French 
play.  Graduating  from  the  Institute  with  a  fine  academic 
record  as  well  as  an  excellent  record  of  conduct,  Eanga  Leon 
returned  to  Coquilhatville  and  became  the  principal  of  the 
Coquilhatville  school.  He  later  married.  He  is  now  leader  of 
the  church  choir  and  is  loved  by  all  his  pupils.  He  knows 
every  boy  by  name,  visits  in  the  home  of  each  one,  looks  for 
them  all  at  every  church  service,  and  is  quietly  filling  a  vital 
place  in  the  educational  work  of  Coquilhatville. 


Outstation  teacher 
and  class  (W aka ) 


Learning 
to  write 


One  day  the  major  of  the  military  camp  for  Congo  soldiers 
at  Coquilhatville  said  to  the  missionary,  “I  wish  my  soldiers 
knew  a  song  they  could  sing  while  on  march.  Would  you  lend 
me  your  music  teacher  to  teach  them  to  sing  ‘Allouette’  ?” 

The  next  evening  after  school.  Eanga  Leon  chose  three 
student  singers  to  go  with  him  to  teach  the  soldiers  to  sing 
the  song.  When  Eanga  stood  in  front  of  the  great  crowd  at 
the  camp,  with  all  their  eyes  fastened  on  him,  it  took  his  breath 
away.  But  soon  he  forgot  his  timidity  and  in  his  strong,  clear, 
tenor  voice  led  out  as  he  taught  the  soldiers  line  by  line  and 
note  by  note  until  they  could  sing  the  tune  lustily. 

Some  days  afterwards  long  rows  of  marching  soldiers  passed 
by  the  school  building.  They  were  singing  “Allouette”  at  the 
tops  of  their  voices.  They  knew  Eanga  was  there  and  they 
flashed  their  white  teeth  in  an  appreciative  smile  as  they  passed. 
The  teacher  was  deeply  pleased. 

A  lonely  boy  far  from  bis  village,  a  student  in  the  school, 
died  at  the  hospital.  Eanga  was  there,  quieting  the  wailing 
natives  with  his  Christian  songs.  The  body  was  carried  a  long¬ 
distance  to  the  cemetery.  There  under  the  hot  sun  a  few  friends 
were  gathered  and  were  standing  at  the  open  grave.  In  his 
calm,  quiet  manner,  Eanga  sang  a  hymn,  and  those  heathen 
natives  somehow  felt  the  presence  of  God  and  were  comforted. 

Eanga  Leon  is  another  one  of  a  growing  group  of  Christian 
school  teachers  in  the  Congo  to  whom  the  missionaries  are 
proud  to  hand  an  increasingly  greater  share  of  responsibility. 

The  Congo  Christian  Institute 

The  need  for  African  leaders  to  assume  an  increasing  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  church’s  task  is  the  real  reason  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute,  the  Mission’s  advanced 
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training:  school  at  Bolenge.  The  men  and  women  who  are  to 
lead  in  the  work  of  our  Congo  church  must  have  a  training 
more  complete  than  any  local  station  can  give  them.  They  need 
contact  with  young  Christian  leaders  of  the  other  stations.  They 
need  to  get  far  enough  away  from  home  to  develop  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  of  their  families,  for  often  these  fami¬ 
lies  are  non-Christian  and  their  influence  is  strangely  powerful. 
They  need  to  sit  under  the  instruction  of  men  and  women 
especially  trained  and  prepared  to  lead  them  into  the  highest 
ideals  of  Christian  service.  They  need  personal  guidance  and 
advice  such  as  young  people  the  world  over  find  only  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning.  The  Congo  Christian  Institute 
endeavors  to  meet  these  needs  of  Congo’s  young  Christian 
leaders. 

Established  in  1928  under  the  directorship  of  Herbert  Smith, 
the  Institute  graduated  its  first  class  of  young  men  in  1931. 
Each  succeeding  year  since  that  date  a  group  of  men  and  their 
wives  have  gone  out  from  the  school.  Some  180  young  people 
have  received  diplomas  or  certificates  from  the  Institute  during 
these  seventeen  years.  Chosen  from  the  Mission’s  six  stations 
because  of  their  intelligence,  ability,  character,  and  promise  for 
the  future,  the  young  men  have  to  pass  entrance  examinations 
in  arithmetic,  composition  and  dictation,  French,  geography,  and 
the  Bible.  The  number  in  each  year’s  class  is  limited  by  the 
housing  available,  hut  there  are  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
in  the  group.  Each  one  comes  with  his  wife  and  little  ones. 
They  are  loaded  down  with  a  bed,  mosquito  net,  cooking  pots, 
baskets  of  cassava  and  black  dried  fish,  tins  or  bottles  of  palm 
oil,  a  scrawny  Congo  chicken  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  bunch  of 
bananas  or  plantains.  When  the  Steamer  Oregon  whistles  in 
with  the  new  students  on  board  there  is  a  hilarious  welcome 
at  the  Institute  beach.  Repeated  cries  of  “Oya?”  “Have  you 
come?"  interspersed  with  shouted  replies  of  “0!”  “Yes!”  and 
“Ol'eko?”  “Are  you  there?"  make  the  scene  a  veritable  bedlam. 
All  the  old  students  and  wives  turn  to  with  a  will  to  help  the 
new  arrivals  up  the  hill  to  the  brick  cottages.  Mpengo  Thomas, 
senior  teacher,  and  member  of  the  first  Institute  graduating 
class,  hurries  ahead  to  indicate  in  which  half  of  a  double  brick 
cottage  each  family  will  live.  If  there  are  single  men  in  the 
entering  class  two  or  three  share  a  house. 

Armistice  Day,  the  eleventh  of  November,  is  the  first  day 
of  school  at  the  Congo  Christian  Institute.  With  the  first  stroke 
of  the  hell,  men,  women  and  children,  some  150  or  more  in  the 
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school  family,  gather  in  the  large  assembly  room  for  the  first 
chapel  service. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith  were  still  in  Congo  the 
faculty,  seated  across  the  front  of  the  room,  included  with  them 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Gray  Russell,  Goldie  Wells,  Virginia  Clarke, 
Mpengo  Thomas,  Bongelemba,  Nathaniel,  and  Ekofo  Joseph 
(who  has  since  resigned  and  whose  place  has  been  taken  by 
Ingila  Bernard).  The  program  always  includes  a  hymn.  Scrip¬ 
ture  reading  and  prayer,  a  roll  call  bv  stations  of  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  wives,  a  short  history  of  the  school,  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  meaning  of  the  school  and  its  simple  rules,  and 
a  talk  on  the  significance  of  Armistice  Day  and  our  hopes  for 
the  future  of  the  world.  Then  all  adjourn  to  the  campus  where 
each  year  at  this  time  fruit  trees  are  planted.  With  much  banter, 
hilarity,  and  singing,  an  avocado,  grapefruit,  orange,  or  other 
fruit  tree  is  planted  by  each  class  and  the  faculty.  Then  the 
students  disperse  to  reconvene  on  the  morrow  for  the  serious 
business  of  regular  classes. 

In  these  classes  throughout  the  three  years’  course  the  young 
men  study  such  subjects  as  French,  which  is  the  official  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Congo,  arithmetic,  economics  and  sociology,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  Life  of  Christ,  the  Life  of  Paul  and  his  Epistles,  the 
Prophets,  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  beginning 
science,  agriculture,  singing,  the  indigenous  church,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  study  of  the  organization  of  the  New  Testament 
Church,  pastoral  duties  and  sermonizing.  'These  courses  pre¬ 
pare  them  primarily  as  preachers,  evangelists,  and  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  supervisors,  although  some  become  hospital  nurses  in 
mission  employ.  The  men  are  in  class  from  six  o’clock  until 
noon  but  the  women’s  school  does  not  start  until  just  after 
eight  so  that  the  women  may  have  time  to  go  to  their  gardens 
and  start  the  day’s  household  tasks.  While  the  mothers  are  in 
school  the  babies  and  small  children  are  cared  for  in  the  nursery 
by  wives  of  the  African  teachers  of  the  Institute.  Meantime 
the  older  children  attend  the  Bolenge  primary  school. 

Unfortunately  the  women  are  not  as  advanced  in  school  as 
the  men,  but  real  progress  is  being  made.  In  the  earlv  days 
of  the  school  the  majority  of  the  wives  could  not  read  when 
they  came  but  now  often  half  or  more  of  them  know  something 
of  reading  and  a  few  are  really  good  readers,  as  good  as  their 
husbands.  The  women  study  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  hy- 
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giene,  pre-natal  and  child  care,  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  Life  of 
I’anl,  a  little  geography,  agriculture,  perhaps  a  bit  of  science 
or  French,  cooking,  sewing,  weaving,  basketry  and  pottery 
making,  and  general  housekeeping  which  includes  washing  and 
ironing.  They  are  in  school  until  after  chapel  at  eleven  each 
day  which  gives  them  time  for  the  long  preparation  of  their 
evening  meal,  the  main  and  often  the  only  meal  of  the  day. 

Back  of  the  nursery  the  women  plant  their  school  garden. 
They  grow  soy  beans,  corn,  peanuts,  and  eggplant  for  their 
first  crop.  Soy  beans  were  new  to  them  so  in  the  cooking  class 
they  were  cooked  in  palm  oil,  roasted  in  banana  leaves  in  the 
ashes,  pounded  in  wooden  mortars  and  roasted  or  with  rice. 
The  women  greatly  enjoyed  hearing  of  George  Washington 
Carver's  experiments  with  the  soy  bean  and  peanut  and  every¬ 
one  was  enthusiastic  over  the  class. 

The  men  students  take  their  classes  seriously.  New  knowledge 
is  much  to  be  desired.  The  teacher  is  often  stimulated  by  their 
questions  and  comments.  In  a  class  in  principles  of  teaching 
the  hoys  asked,  “How  can  one  learn  to  think?”  Another  day 
in  a  discussion  on  habits  they  were  insistent  on  being  given  a 
formula  for  breaking  a  bad  habit.  When  discussing  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  all  the  teacher’s  own  habits  be  in  line  with  what  he 
is  trying  to  teach  his  pupils,  they  shook  their  heads  and  said, 
“That  is  mighty  hard.”  In  speaking  of  habits  of  politeness 
the  conversation  turned  to  the  different  customs  and  habits  of 
thought  that  missionaries  and  Belgian  government  officials  have. 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  latter  are  Christians  too,  although 
Catholics,  but  consider  the  African  very  inferior  and  show  it 
in  their  manners,  bothered  the  students  considerably.  One  day 
the  education  class  had  a  shock  when,  during  the  discussion 
about  the  child’s  make-up  they  discovered  for  the  first  time 
that  the  father  and  mother  and  their  respective  families  have 
been  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  child’s  mental  and  physical 
equipment.  They  said  it  never  had  occurred  to  them  to  con¬ 
sider  their  prospective  wives’  families  with  regard  to  their  in¬ 
telligence  and  healthy  bodies. 

Chapel  services  each  day  give  opportunity  for  a  variety  of 
programs,  from  worship  and  prayer  through  informative  talks 
to  hilarious  plays  and  demonstrations.  One  day  Bolongwa,  a 
junior  student  then,  talked  on  the  customs  and  tricks  of  the 
witch  doctors.  He  demonstrated  one  of  their  ways  of  deciding 
whether  a  person  is  guilty.  He  threw  up  into  the  air  a  wooden 
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affair  shaped  something  like  a  cowbell.  In  it  were  two  holes 
with  a  string  through  them.  As  he  threw  it  in  the  air  he  would 
call  out  someone’s  name.  If  the  thing  remained  suspended  in 
the  air  for  a  bit  the  person  was  declared  guilty,  but  if  it  fell 
back  down  immediately  the  person  was  not  guilty.  It  was  a 
trick  of  holding  the  string  taut.  He  didn’t  have  any  of  the 
background  or  atmosphere  that  the  witch  doctor  uses.  The 
students  were  much  impressed  bv  his  demonstration  and  went 
out  talking  volubly  and  comparing  notes  on  other  witch  doctor 
customs  they  knew. 

One  of  the  teachers,  Bokeleale  Jean,  spoke  at  chapel  on  a 
woman's  duty  to  her  husband  as  taught  by  their  fathers  and 
mothers  for  generations.  These  were  the  divisions  of  his  talk- : 
hunger,  food,  sickness,  visiting,  dances,  friendships,  quarrels, 
and  “cleaning  the  husband.”  Pie  emphasized  that  in  times  of 
hunger  and  want,  a  wife,  when  asked  by  her  husband  where 
the  food  was,  should  never  say,  ”1  haven’t  any”  or  “You  don’t 
give  me  any  money  so  there  isn’t  any,”  but  sbe  should  say, 
“Here  are  a  few  palm  nuts”  or  “Here  are  some  greens  or  cas¬ 
sava,”  according  to  what  she  could  scrape  together.  He  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  cooking  food  for  her  husband  and  seeing  that 
he  had  plenty.  If  he  calls  in  his  men  friends  to  eat  with  him 
his  wife  should  keep  hack  a  portion  of  the  food  to  give  him 
after  the  others  have  left  so  that  he  will  not  go  hungry.  He 
mentioned  that  a  wife  should  care  for  her  husband  in  sickness, 
should  not  go  visiting  without  asking  his  permission,  should 
not  go  to  dances  without  her  husband  unless  it  was  a  nearby 
dance  of  women  only,  and  then  only  with  his  knowledge  and 
permission.  He  said  that  it  is  always  the  wife’s  duty  to  “clean 
her  husband,”  that  is,  cut  his  finger-nails,  toe-nails,  and  hair,  or 
any  other  personal  service  he  might  expect,  lie  did  not  have 
time  that  day  to  discuss  procedure  in  quarrels.  He  cited  the 
fact  that  even  though  in  God’s  sight  men  and  women  are  equal, 
still  in  his  opinion  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  house.  An¬ 
other  day  Bokeleale  made  a  talk  on  a  man’s  duty  to  his  wife 
but  it  was  a  much  weaker  talk  than  the  first  one  !  These  Congo 
husbands  and  wives  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  attain  truly 
trustful  Christian  marriages. 

Another  day  Bongelemba’s  New  Testament  class  gave  a 
short  play  which  was  concerned  with  Jesus’  miracles  of  healing. 
At  the  right  front  of  the  assembly  room  is  a  door  which  leads 
into  the  class  room.  All  the  action  was  carried  on  inside  the 
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room,  with  people  crowding  around  the  door  looking  in  and 
exclaiming  over  the  miracles.  Sick  people  of  all  kinds  would 
arrive,  go  inside,  and  come  out  healed  and  rejoicing. 

Play  nights  are  hilarious  occasions  in  the  life  of  the  school. 
Then  the  entire  school  community  gathers  in  the  assembly 
room.  A  committee  of  teachers,  or  later  in  the  year,  of  senior 
students,  plans  the  games.  In  most  of  the  contests  people  from 
each  class  play  against  each  other.  They  carry  limes  in  spoons; 
set  up  folding  chairs,  sit  in  them,  fold  them,  and  race  back  to 
the  starting  place.  They  play  such  games  as  “gossip”  ;  a  French 
singing  game,  the  giving  of  seventeen  names  one  after  the 
other,  either  of  students,  white  folks,  women,  or  whatever 
group  is  selected.  They  have  a  three-legged  race  and  end  up 
with  their  own  much  loved  game  of  foot  matching.  Whenever 
anyone  wins  an  event  the  rest  of  the  crowd  yells  and  dashes  out 
to  the  center  of  the  room  to  grab  his  hands  and  slap  his  back. 
The  noise  is  deafening.  When  the  drum  beats  there  is  a  quiet 
hymn  and  a  prayer  as  a  prelude  to  retiring. 

As  in  any  school,  there  are  sometimes  problems.  During  the 
director’s  absence  on  holiday  in  South  Africa  the  writer  served 
as  acting  director  of  the  Institute.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  the  women’s  classes  did  not  meet  at  first  because 
there  was  no  place  to  care  for  the  children  until  the  nursery 
house  could  be  rebuilt.  So  one  of  the  wives  went  off  to  a 
neighboring  town  on  Friday  and  did  not  come  back.  When  it 
was  reported  on  Monday  I  sent  her  husband  after  her  and  the 
next  evening  the  student  council,  made  up  of  one  representa¬ 
tive  from  each  class  and  Mpengo  from  the  faculty,  met  to  talk 
the  palaver.  It  turned  out  that  she  and  her  husband  hadn’t 
quarreled.  She  was  hungry  and  when  she  brought  in  the  manioc 
leaves  to  make  greens  there  were  no  palm  nuts  for  the  oil  so 
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she  threw  out  the  leaves  and  went  off.  Of  course  it  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  school  for  a  man  or  his  wife  to  sleep  somewhere 
else  at  night  alone,  so  the  council  had  to  contrive  a  punishment. 
It  was  agreed  she  should  do  some  work  for  two  hours  each 
morning  for  three  days.  I  decided  on  the  period  from  eight  to 
ten  o’clock.  I  figured  she  would  like  it  too  well  early  in  the 
morning  and  it  would  be  too  hot  later.  When  I  told  her  about 
the  plan  she  stormed  and  said  she  wouldn’t  leave  her  baby  with 
one  of  the  teachers’  wives,  the  baby  must  stay  on  her  hack 
while  she  worked,  and  so  on  and  on,  all  the  time  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  face.  The  first  morning  Mpengo  had  to 
go  after  her.  She  came  with  the  baby.  After  much  effort  we 
got  the  baby  out  of  the  sling.  Bombela,  Mpengo’s  wife,  went 
off  with  him  and  I  showed  the  culprit  where  to  hoe  around 
the  mulberry  shrubs.  She  talked  a  blue  streak,  fussing  the 
whole  time.  The  next  day  Bosela’s  wife  cared  for  the  baby 
and  Bombela  came  up  with  the  woman  and  said  she  was  going 
to  help  her  work.  I  didn't  want  to  interfere  with  her  good 
will,  so  let  her  help  even  though  I  explained  that  Basingo  must 
work  the  full  two  hours  anyway.  The  following  day  she  came 
ten  minutes  ahead  of  time  !  The  other  thing  agreed  upon  by 
the  council  was  that  I  should  call  her  up  one  day  and  “teach” 
her  how  she  should  do.  She  wasn’t  very  teachable,  although 
she  is  bright  and  was  in  the  top  class  of  the  women  students. 

Sorrow  sometimes  comes  into  our  student  community  and 
then  all  are  saddened  as  though  they  belonged  to  one  family, 
which  of  course  they  do — the  family  of  God.  About  four-thirty 
one  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  saddest  and  most  chilling 
of  all  sounds  in  Congo — mournful  wailing.  I  dressed  and  went 
out  to  the  student  cottages,  f  soon  found  one  lighted  house 
where  a  group  of  students  and  wives  had  gathered.  By  that 
time  they  were  quietly  singing  hymns  and  the  wailing  had  died 
down.  A  four  months  old  baby  with  a  syphilitic  background 
had  suddenly  died  of  pneumonia.  The  father,  older  than  most 
of  the  students,  sat  huddled  on  the  mud  floor  in  the  corner 
with  several  men  friends  near  him.  The  baby  was  lying  on 
the  hard  hoard  bed,  with  the  mother’s  sister  sitting  crosslegged 
by  her.  Mpengo,  the  teacher,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  sup¬ 
porting  the  bereaved  mother  against  his  knees  as  she  crouched 
on  the  floor  with  her  arm  thrown  protectingly  across  the  baby’s 
little  body.  A  small  kerosene  lantern  on  a  table  gave  a  dim 
light  to  the  scene  but  scarcely  illuminated  the  students  and 
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their  wives  sitting,  squatting,  or  standing  along  the  walls  and 
in  the  doorways.  I  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  near  the  mother 
and  she  sobbed  and  moved  to  lean  her  head  momentarily  against 
my  arm  as  I  spoke  quietly  to  her.  I  stayed  for  half  an  hour 
singing  hymns  and  praying  with  them,  as  is  their  Christian 
custom  in  an  effort  to  do  away  with  the  awful  heathen  wailing. 

There  was  no  school  that  day.  The  men  were  busy  making 
the  small  casket  and  digging  the  grave.  About  ten-thirty  the 
funeral  was  held  in  the  school  assembly  room.  I  asked  the 
father  and  mother  to  choose  one  of  the  hymns  for  us  to  sing 
and  she  chose  “Silent  Night,  Holy  Night.”  That  was  a  rather 
pitiful  choice,  for  her  baby  bad  played  the  part  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  in  the  Christmas  pageant  on  Christmas  Eve,  less  than 
two  months  before,  and  the  mother  had  sung  that  hymn  with 
the  other  women  of  the  choir.  The  school  family  filled  the 
room  for  the  service.  All  were  proud  of  the  dignified,  quiet 
bearing  of  this  Christian  father  and  mother  in  their  bereave¬ 
ment.  At  the  close  of  the  service  all  followed  the  small  casket 
as  it  was  carried  along  the  forest  path  to  the  cemetery  by  four 
of  the  father's  student  friends.  Later  they  told  me  how  much 
the  loving  solicitude  of  the  school  family  had  helped  them  in 
their  grief. 

Finally  the  long  awaited  day  comes  when,  after  having  suc¬ 
cessfully  passed  their  final  examinations  and  having  presented 
a  Bihle  play  in  Lonkundo  and  a  comedy  in  French,  the  seniors 
receive  their  diplomas.  It  is  a  day  full  to  overflowing,  with 
a  special  church  service  in  the  morning,  and  the  commencement 
exercises  and  friendship  circle  in  the  afternoon.  The  graduates 
look  so  fine  and  earnest  as  they  march  by  twos,  husband  and 
wife,  into  the  church.  The  girls  are  wearing  bright  print 
dresses  which  they  have  made  in  sewing  class.  They  wear 
their  hair  dressed  alike,  loosely  wound  with  threads  in  fat 
strands  brought  down  on  either  side  of  their  heads  and  fastened 
in  the  back.  A  white  cape  jasmine  nestles  deep  in  each  one’s 
hair.  Nowadays  for  this  occasion  all  wear  not  only  sandals 
but  also  bobby  socks.  Tbe  men  too  look  very  handsome  in 
their  fresh  white  shirts  and  trousers  and  dark  ties.  Sometimes 
one  or  two  tuck  a  brightly  colored  leaf  into  a  shirt  pocket. 
They  are  deeply  interested  in  this  last  sermon,  for  they  them¬ 
selves  have  chosen  the  speaker,  who  is  sometimes  an  African 
minister. 

In  the  afternoon  the  school  building  is  jammed  with  relatives 
and  friends  and  many  must  stand  outside.  Recently  the  Pro- 
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vincial  Governor  and  his  wife  honored  the  school  by  attending 
the  graduation  exercises.  He  spoke  briefly  to  the  graduates 
in  French,  warning  them  against  two  frequent  faults  of  those 
with  some  slight  education,  namely,  pride  and  ingratitude.  The 
graduates  and  their  wives  sang  “Memories  of  Galilee"  in  their 
own  language  and  the  men  alone  sang  a  lovely  hymn  in  French. 
Mr.  Russell  gave  a  short  address,  Mr.  Smith  presented  the 
diplomas,  and  the  graduates  filed  out  upon  the  lawn  carrying 
a  continuous  chain  of  forest  ferns  to  form  the  friendship  circle 
which  symbolized  the  happy  fellowship  of  their  years  together. 
They  sang  a  hymn  of  dedication  and  then  with  appropriate 
words  a  faculty  member  cut  the  chain  of  ferns,  separating  them 
first  into  groups  as  they  came  from  their  different  stations  and 
then  into  couples  as  they  were  now  to  go  out,  husband  and 
wife,  to  serve  God,  wherever  they  might  be.  With  one  verse 
of  “God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again"  and  a  closing 
prayer  for  guidance  and  blessing,  these  young  people  came  to 
the  end  of  three  years  of  living  and  studying  together. 

The  graduates’  wives  spent  that  night  in  cooking  for  the 
trip  home  and  the  next  morning  at  six,  loading  of  the  steamer 
Oregon  began.  All  the  students  joined  in  and  helped  and  by 
eight  the  steamer  was  ready  to  leave. 

And  what  of  this  continuous  line  of  graduates  from  the 
Congo  Christian  Institute  year  after  year?  Where  do  they  go 
and  what  do  they  do?  Some  return  to  their  home  villages  as 
school  teachers  or  evangelists,  some  go  to  far,  strange  villages 
to  preach  among  people  of  another  tribe,  while  others  serve  in 
station  school,  hospital,  or  rural  dispensary.  Several  become 
pastors  of  station  churches  or  district  evangelists  and  occasion¬ 
ally  one  becomes  a  chief  or  a  chief’s  secretary.  Not  all  remain 
in  the  employ  of  the  church  or  Mission  and  that  is  all  right, 
for  Christ’s  church  in  Congo  needs  Christian  laymen  and  lay- 
women,  too.  We  will  not  worry  about  their  working  in  offices, 
stores,  or  in  government  employ  as  long  as  it  remains  true  that 
business  men  can  say  as  did  one  in  Coquilhatville  in  speaking 
of  our  graduates,  “They  are  uniformly  well-trained,  efficient, 
reliable,  and  courteous.  T  always  try  to  get  an  Institute  grad¬ 
uate  whenever  I  need  a  clerk.  I  can  depend  upon  them." 

Village  schools,  central  schools,  primary  and  middle  schools, 
and  the  Congo  Christian  Institute — -all  have  one  great  aim. 
They  seek  to  touch  the  lives  of  Congo’s  people  in  such  a  way 
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that  the  people  may  become  not  only  literate  Christians  but 
also  happy,  informed  Christians  who  know  how  to  live  more 
abundant  lives  in  today’s  Africa. 


V:  Winning  Congo  to  Christ 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Christian  mission  in  Congo  is 
the  winning  of  the  people  to  Christ.  Although  the  medical 
service  and  the  educational  work  of  the  mission  have  a  large 
share  in  this  task,  the  evangelistic  work,  closely  linked  with 
the  Congo  church,  is  especially  responsible  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  Christians  in  the  large  area  the  mission 
serves.  Now  after  forty-six  years  of  missionary  endeavor 
there  are  35  organized  churches,  some  1,070  places  of  regular 
meeting,  465  entirely  self-supporting  congregations,  and  a  total 
of  56,134  Protestant  Christians  in  this  area  of  Congo.  This 
has  not  been  accomplished  by  the  missionaries  alone  hut  rather 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  the  hundreds  of 
Congo  ministers  and  evangelists,  and  many  individual  Chris¬ 
tians,  all  with  an  abiding  evangelistic  passion  within  their  hearts. 

Each  mission  station  carries  on  an  active  evangelistic  work 
throughout  the  hack-country  which  is  its  field.  This  area  in 
turn  is  divided  into  districts,  each  district  with  a  principal 
evangelist  who  encourages  and  oversees  the  work  of  all  the 
evangelists  in  every  forest  village  in  his  district.  Twice  a  year 
the  missionary  who  is  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  work,  or  a  competent  Congo  church  leader,  itinerates 
into  each  district  where  he  meets  with  all  the  evangelists  of 
that  district  for  several  days  or  a  week.  There  he  holds  classes 
for  the  workers  and  their  wives,  gives  some  time  to  discussion 
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of  church  palavers  brought  by  individual  evangelists,  and  leads 
inspirational  services  each  day.  With  the  principal  evangelist 
he  receives  the  offerings  brought  in  from  each  village  church, 
counts  them,  and  records  the  amount.  At  the  close  of  the  gath¬ 
ering  the  money  is  paid  out  as  the  six  months’  salary  for  each 
evangelist.  The  amount  of  the  offerings  regulates  the  salaries 
to  be  paid.  Unfortunately  many  salaries  are  so  low  that  an 
evangelist  cannot  give  his  full  time  to  preaching  the  gospel.  He 
must  supplement  his  income  by  cutting  palm  nuts  or  gathering 
copal  to  sell.  However,  sometimes  there  is  .enough  for  a  slight 
raise.  Sometimes  all  take  a  cut  in  salary,  but  always  the  evan¬ 
gelists  themselves  insist  on  sending  out  a  few  new  workers  to 
unoccupied  villages  who  plead  for  a  teacher.  In  weak  districts 
the  Mission’s  funds  supplement  the  offerings  from  the  churches 
and  sometimes  the  station  church  sends  a  gift  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  francs  to  add  to  the  always  too  meager  evangelistic  funds. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  ingathering  each  evangelist  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  missionary  and  the  principal  evangelist  those  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  accompanied  him  as  inquirers. 
For  six  months  these  people  have  been  seeking  to  know  more 
of  the  Christian  way  of  life.  They  have  been  studying  God's 
word  regularly  with  the  evangelist  and  have  perhaps  also  fol¬ 
lowed  a  series  of  lessons  especially  written  for  would-be 
Christians.  Now  they  are  ready  to  be  questioned  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  Son.  Their  understanding  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Christian  is  then  evaluated.  If  the  inquirer 
seems  sincere  and  shows  by  bis  answers  his  readiness  for  the 
Christian  life  he  is  “passed.” 

This  questioning  period  sometimes  causes  great  anxiety 
among  the  older  converts.  One  old  man  was  so  eager  that  it 
was  an  inspiration  to  the  missionary  to  watch  him.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  week  he  came  to  her  and  asked  to  visit  with 
her  in  private.  Then  he  leaned  over  and  whispered,  “Mama, 
please  don’t  let  them  keep  me  from  getting  baptized.  If  they 
give  me  an  examination  and  I  can’t  answer  all  the  questions, 
they’ll  say  that  I  can’t  get  baptized.”  The  missionary  promised 
that  she  herself  would  question  him.  She  just  visited  with 
him  and  found  that  he  had  a  real  desire  to  do  anything  that  he 
knew  how  to  do  to  become  a  Christian  and  have  the  hope  of 
eternal  life.  So,  while  he  was  too  old  to  understand  much 
theology  or  doctrine,  she  felt  his  heart  was  right  and  he  was 
baptized.  When,  after  his  baptism,  the  old  man  came  to  bid 
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her  good-bye  he  said  that  his  heart  was  happy  and  that  now  he 
wasn't  afraid  to  die. 

Baptismal  and  Marriage  Services 

Early  on  the  last  morning  all  wend  their  way  through  the 
forest  to  a  nearby  swamp  or  pool  for  the  rite  of  Christian 
baptism.  Edna  Poole  tells  of  one  such  service:  "The  baptismal 
service  held  in  the  early  morning  on  Sunday  was  particularly 
impressive.  The  pool  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  place  in  the 
forest  and  it  is  possible  for  the  onlookers  to  gather  all  around 
it.  This  enabled  them  to  arrange  four  groups  for  antiphonal 
singing.  In  the  forest  setting  of  early  morning  dew,  birds,  and 
flowers,  the  service  was  thrillingly  beautiful.  There  were 
thirty-seven  candidates  including  a  leprous  woman.” 

Gertrude  Shoemaker  tells  of  a  similar  baptismal  service : 
"We  divided  the  756  inquirers  who  passed  the  examination 
into  two  groups,  half  to  be  baptized  on  Sunday  and  half  on 
Monday.  There  were  five  of  us  to  do  the  baptizing.  Probably 
the  ceremony  wouldn’t  have  passed  a  test  in  a  church  at  home 
for  dignity  and  solemnity,  hut  beauty  was  there  in  that  tropical 
forest  setting,  and  earnestness  and  sincerity  were  manifest. 
One  grav-haired  grandmother  who,  since  she  was  crippled,  had 
been  assured  she  would  lie  baptized  alone  in  a  pool  nearer  the 
village,  hobbled  through  the  woods  alone,  over  fallen  logs,  up 
hill  and  down,  to  he  baptized  along  with  the  others — not  want¬ 
ing  to  be  forgotten.  She  might  not  live  to  see  the  day  when 
another  missionary  would  visit  her  village !  Her  name  is 
Pauline  Bolito,  meaning  ‘heaviness,’  but  her  heart  and  our 
hearts  were  not  heavy  that  day  when  we  saw  her  great  desire 
and  faith. 

“Among  those  candidates  was  a  tax  collector  who  had  heard 
the  Gospel  for  years  but  who  has  just  now  brought  himself 
to  the  place  where  he  could  give  up  his  harem  of  five  wives. 
He  bought  a  Bible  and  subscribed  to  our  Quarterly  after  his 
baptism.  There  were  several  policemen,  scores  of  husbands 
and  wives  and  children  united  in  the  church,  many  older  men 
and  women,  and  at  least  a  dozen  sorcerers,  witch  doctors,  and 
medicine  men.  The  sorcerers'  bags  were  opened  and  their 
‘magical’  contents  exposed.  Several  of  the  medicine  men 
who  had  potent  trees  and  bushes  planted  near  their  little  private 
houses  cut  them  down  or  pulled  them  up  by  the  roots. 

“I  rejoiced  at  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  hut  oh,  how  they 
need  more  preachers  and  teachers  and  real  Christian  doctors 
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Baptismal  service  at  an  ingathering 


to  help  keep  them  in  the  Way  they  have  started.  Their  tempta¬ 
tions  are  beyond  our  comprehension.” 

Following  the  baptismal  service  the  new  converts  who  are 
married  couples  have  their  marriage  consecrated  by  a  Christian 
ceremony.  Edna  Poole  speaks  interestingly  of  one  couple 
among  the  converts :  “The  man  was  one  of  the  old  village 
fathers  of  age  and  rank.  1  le  had  decided  to  become  a  Christian 
and  so  when  he  came  to  the  ingathering  for  baptism  and 
Christian  marriage  he  honored  us  by  taking  oft  his  fur  hat  and 
wrapping  a  big  red  store  blanket  around  him.  We  almost  had 
a  riot  at  the  marriage  service  on  Sunday  afternoon.  There 
were  the  nineteen  couples  lined  up,  and  a  crowded  house.  All 
went  well  until  1  came  to  this  couple  and  when  1  asked  them 
the  usual  wedding  vows,  the  wife  began  reproachfully,  ‘Why, 
of  course  I'll  always  take  care  of  him.  Haven’t  I  been  caring 
for  him  all  these  years?  Isn’t  he  my  husband?’  And  so  on 
and  on.  1  finally  got  her  stopped  and  sufficiently  placated  for 
the  service  to  proceed.  But  just  a  week  later  my  heart  went 
out  to  this  lovable  little  old  lady,  for  the  word  came  to  us 
while  we  were  over  in  the  next  district  that  the  husband  had 
taken  ill  and  died  within  a  week.” 

Fruits  and  Needs  of  Evangelism 

In  many  places  throughout  these  hack-country  districts  there 
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is  a  real  growth  of  spirit  in  the  churches.  In  some  areas  more 
lay  members  of  the  church  are  coming  in  from  the  villages  to 
be  in  the  meetings.  Each  year  there  are  hundreds  of  converts 
and  there  is  usually  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  village 
church  offerings.  Of  course  some  Christians  do  backslide  and 
others  become  discouraged. 

Bolongwa  Eli,  graduate  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute,  an 
outstanding  school  teacher  and  church  leader,  writes  to  one 
of  the  missionaries  of  one  temptation  created  by  the  present 
low  ebb  of  missionary  personnel :  “I  have  much  sadness  in 
my  heart  because  people  of  other  religions  (Catholic)  have  been 
saying  hard  things  to  our  preacher-teachers  and  Christians. 
They  say  to  them,  ‘Your  white  missionaries  cannot  come  to 
help  your  teachers  any  more  because  of  the  war  and  your  own 
leader  (Lokangu  Moses,  principal  evangelist)  who  took  the 
place  of  a  white  missionary,  has  died  and  you  are  left  all  alone. 
Come  and  join  with  us.’  It  is  a  great  sorrow  that  some  of  our 
teachers  and  Christians  who  do  not  know  the  real  meaning  of 
things  are  willing  to  be  persuaded.  I  feel  great  grief  that 
the  faith  of  our  people  has  not  yet  grown  strong  enough  for 
them  to  stand  alone  in  time  of  testing.  The  missionaries  of 
this  other  faith  visit  in  the  villages  each  month  and  build  brick, 
tin-roofed  church  buildings.  We  miss  our  own  white  mis¬ 
sionaries.  It  is  almost  two  years  we  have  been  alone.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  all  our  Christians  will  not  go  away.  I  know  this 
in  my  heart ;  it  is  temporary  temptation  and  will  pass  away.” 

Missionaries,  Congo’s  church  leaders,  and  the  Christians 
alike  realize  that  Dr.  Louis  laggard  spoke  truly  when  he  said, 
“There  is  a  need  for  more  evangelism  to  cure  the  real  sore  of 
Congo.  Everlasting  life  can  only  be  received  through  the 
knowledge  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.”  That  belief  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  motivating  force  which  activates  all  of  the 
Mission’s  evangelistic  work. 

The  Church  in  Congo 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo — that  is  the  name  chosen 
by  cooperating  Protestant  missions  in  the  Congo  for  the  young 
church  in  that  land.  It  was  in  1934  at  Leopoldville,  at  the 
General  Conference  of  Protestant  Missions  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  that  the  missionaries,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  African  representatives  of  the  various  Protestant 
churches,  came  to  this  unifying  decision.  It  is  meaning  much 
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to  the  Christians  in  the  churches  throughout  the  area  where 
the  influence  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Mission  extends,  to  feel 
that  they  belong  to  one  great  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo.  The 
missionaries  have  tried  to  share  with  the  leaders  of  the  Congo 
church  some  of  the  tragedies  of  the  war  around  the  world. 
Through  sharing  with  others,  if  only  in  a  small  way,  the 
Christians  of  Congo  have  come  to  have  a  real  feeling  of 
brotherhood  with  Christians  everywhere.  More  and  more  they 
think  of  themselves  as  a  part  of  the  great  Church  of  Christ 
around  the  world.  Pray  God  they  may  never  have  cause  to 
lose  that  vision  ! 

As  in  America,  the  churches  in  this  area  of  Congo  have  a 
congregational  type  of  government.  Each  organized  church 
has  a  church  board  which  includes  elders,  deacons,  and 
deaconesses.  The  pastor  attends  the  weekly  hoard  meetings 
but  does  not  usually  preside.  One  elder,  sometimes  called  the 
secretary,  presides  over  the  meetings.  There  is  a  church 
treasurer  who,  in  cooperation  with  a  missionary,  receives  the 
weekly  offerings,  keeps  a  record  of  them,  and  disburses  the 
money  as  ordered  by  the  board.  In  the  Bolenge  church  it  has 
now  become  the  custom  for  him  to  make  a  complete  report  to 
the  congregation  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  new  year.  At  that 
time  the  minister  also  reads  a  report  stating  among  other 
things  the  number  of  baptisms,  those  returned  to  church  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  the  Christian  marriage  ceremonies  performed.  Then, 
too,  the  secretary  of  the  Sunday  school  gives  his  report  of  the 
year’s  attendance  and  the  number  of  Bibles  or  New  Testaments 
carried  by  those  attending  the  school. 

Every  two  years  when  the  missionaries  gather  at  Bolenge 
for  their  convention  the  churches  in  the  different  station  areas 
send  two  delegates  to  a  church  gathering  which  they  have 
named  “The  Committee.”  A  permanent  secretary  of  this  com- 
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mittee,  who  is  usually  a  pastor  of  one  of  the  station  churches, 
presides  at  all  their  meetings.  Following  an  early  morning 
worship  service  this  delegate  group  discusses  whatever  church 
affairs  or  palavers  appear  on  their  agenda.  These  matters 
have  been  sent  in  advance  to  the  secretary  from  the  different 
churches.  They  try  to  come  to  joint  agreement  on  each  affair 
and  then  usually  draw  up  a  series  of  questions  to  he  presented 
to  the  Mission  Convention.  On  certain  afternoons  joint  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Church  Committee  and  the  Mission  Convention  are 
held,  when  helpful  papers  or  talks  are  given  by  both  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  Congo  church  leaders.  These  are  followed  by  a 
period  of  discussion  about  the  matters  referred  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  by  the  delegates  from  the  churches.  At  this  meeting 
the  secretary  of  the  Church  Committee  and  a  missionary  adviser 
preside  together.  By  the  end  of  the  week  there  is  usually  joint 
agreement  on  most  questions.  These  decisions  are  then  circu¬ 
lated  to  the  delegates,  who  report  on  them  to  the  churches  from 
which  they  came.  A  similar  but  smaller  gathering  of  only  one 
delegate  from  each  station  church  is  held  the  year  between 
conventions  at  Mondombe  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Mission's  advisory  committee.  These  meetings  are  help¬ 
ing  to  unify  the  churches,  which  are  so  widely  scattered 
throughout  a  large  area. 

As  yet  very  few  truly  African  elements  have  entered  into 
the  worship  services  of  the  Congo  church.  The  hymns  used 
are  mostly  the  old  hymns  of  the  church  translated  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  into  the  Lonkundo  language.  However,  in  the  prayers 
there  is  often  evidence  of  African  individuality.  The  way  the 
offering  is  now7  received  in  the  Bolenge  church  is  undoubtedly 
an  outgrowth  of  the  African’s  craving  for  show  and  display. 
While  hymns  are  sung  different  groups  go  forward  to  the 
altar  and  each  group  places  its  offering  in  its  own  basket. 
The  groups  include  school  boys,  small  children  and  babies  in 
arms,  students  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute,  men  and 
women  according  to  the  village  street  on  which  they  live,  the 
elders,  and  strangers  in  the  congregation.  It  is  not  unusual  at 
the  close  of  the  service  to  find,  in  addition  to  money,  gifts  of 
chickens,  sugar  cane,  onions,  yams,  and  an  occasional  clay  pot 
or  animal  skin.  The  following  Sunday  the  amount  of  each 
group's  offering  is  read  from  the  pulpit.  All  give  eager  atten¬ 
tion  and  grunt  with  satisfaction  if  their  group’s  giving  stands 
high. 

In  most  of  the  station  churches  the  choir  is  a  much  appreci- 
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atecl  feature  of  every  service.  It  is  usually  made  up  of  young 
men,  although  in  recent  years  there  are  more  young  women 
sharing  in  the  singing.  Four  part  singing  of  appropriate  hymns 
is  the  general  rule.  A  few  Negro  spirituals  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  and  occasionally  sacred  words  have  been  set  to  African 
tunes.  A  few  young  men  who  are  musically  inclined  are  writ¬ 
ing  hymns.  One  has  composed  words  and  music  for  a  half 
dozen  hymns.  These  he  has  harmonized  and  taught  to  a  quartet 
or  choir.  One  of  these  hymns,  titled  “Storm  on  the  Lake,”  is 
a  narrative  hymn  of  several  stanzas,  based  on  Mark  4:35-41. 
Undoubtedly  African  musical  form  will  gradually  influence  the 
church’s  music  as  the  young  church  grows  and  tries  its  wings. 

Special  services  on  the  church's  great  days  like  Pentecost, 
Easter,  and  Christmas  mean  much  to  the  Christians  of  Congo. 
They  also  celebrate  an  annual  Bible  Sunday,  when  an  offering 
is  taken  to  be  sent  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
which  printed  the  Mongo-Nkundo  Bible  they  so  gratefully 
read.  At  one  such  service  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  preached  and 
also  displayed  Bibles  and  portions  of  Scripture  which  had  been 
translated  into  Lonkundo  or  other  languages  of  the  area. 
There  was  one  Gospel  translated  in  1898  at  Bolenge  by  a  Mr. 
Banks,  early  American  Baptist  missionary.  Various  ones  read 
John  3:16  in  ten  languages:  French,  English,  and  eight  Congo 
languages.  It  created  a  great  impression  on  the  entire  congre¬ 
gation. 

Christmas  Day  is  an  especially  happy  one  in  Congo.  Each 
year  at  Bolenge  the  crowds  grow  larger  and  the  church  building 
seems  more  and  more  inadequate.  One  year  when  the  church 
was  jammed  to  overflowing  an  elder  counted  332  people 
clustered  around  doors  and  windows  outside  and  there  must 
have  been  at  least  600  inside.  The  choir  of  young  men  formed 
a  processional,  singing  “Joy  to  the  World.”  The  congregation 
joined  in  singing  the  traditional  Christmas  hymns  and  listened 
in  rapt  attention  as  the  choir  sang  “The  First  Noel.”  Litele 
Samuel,  teacher  at  the  Congo  Christian  Institute,  preached  a 
good  sermon.  The  song  leader  led  the  people  in  some  twelve 
hymns  as  all  went  forward  to  give  their  Christmas  offerings. 
This  continuous  procession  to  the  altar  lasted  55  minutes,  re¬ 
ducing  the  organist  and  song  leader  practically  to  grease  spots. 
Some  758  individual  gifts  were  counted.  Besides  money  these 
included  pineapples  galore,  eggs,  whole  bunches  of  bananas, 
sugar  cane,  mats,  a  wicker  stool,  cloth,  and  even  a  teacup  and 
saucer.  Eighty-four  newly  baptized  converts  shared  for  the 
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first  time  in  the  communion  service,  which  brought  the  Christ¬ 
mas  observance  to  a  reverent  close. 

Other  tvpes  of  special  days  are  observed  by  the  church  from 
time  to  time.  These  include  a  Foreign  Missions  Day,  the 
World  Day  of  Prayer,  Women’s  Day  of  Prayer  for  the  purity 
of  the  women  and  girls  of  Congo,  a  day  for  emphasizing  the 
Christian  home,  and  a  consecration  service  for  those  going  out 
to  preach.  One  such  service,  entirely  initiated  and  planned  by 
the  elders,  was  held  on  prayer  meeting  night.  The  pastor,  an 
elder,  and  two  evangelists  were  to  leave  the  next  day  on  a  two 
weeks’  trip  through  several  forest  villages.  After  the  sermon 
one  of  the  elders  handed  a  lighted  lantern  to  each  man  as  he 
gave  appropriate  Scripture  verses.  At  the  close  all  joined  in 
singing  “God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again”  as  the  four 
preachers  marched  solemnly  out  carrying  their  canoe  paddles, 
baskets  and  bundles,  lanterns,  and  Bibles. 

Native  Church  Leadership 

The  church  in  Congo  is  developing  a  few  fine  leaders,  both 
ministers  and  lay  people.  The  church  there  has  moved  slowly 
in  ordaining  men  to  the  ministry,  so  that  now  there  are  only 
some  fourteen  ordained  ministers,  or  “pastors,”  as  they  have 
decided  to  call  them  there.  Of  these  one  is  elderly  and  is  re¬ 
tired  on  a  small  pension  paid  by  the  Bolenge  church ;  one  is 
inactive  ;  but  all  the  others  are  doing  excellent  work  in  leading 
their  people.  The  younger  station  churches  do  not  yet  have 
ordained  men  as  pastors  but  may  have  some  day  soon.  One 
possibility  is  Abraham  Eale,  who  is  now  serving  the  Weraa 
church.  He  has  a  nice  wife  and  several  lovely  children.  A 
graduate  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute,  he  is  an  earnest 
and  sincere  Christian.  Mr.  Boyer  speaks  of  him  thus:  “We 
selected  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  church  year  as  a  church 
helper.  We  hope  he  will  become  our  Wema  pastor.  Fie  is 
doing  excellent  work.  He  visits  regularly  in  the  nearby  villages 
and  receives  good  offerings  from  the  Christians  there.  Every- 
bodv  likes  him,  for  he  is  humble,  kind,  considerate  of  everyone, 
and  makes  them  feel  he  is  one  of  them.  He  is  fair  and  shows 
no  favoritism  and  is  very  good  in  talking  palavers.  Flis 
sermons  are  always  well  thought  out  and  outlined  on  paper 
and  have  been  very  good.  Just  now  he  is  out  itinerating  for 
three  weeks  and  then  he  will  care  for  the  Wema  Church  while 
we  itinerate.”  Eale  is  typical  of  the  younger  men  who  are 
coming  forward  to  lead  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  in  the 
momentous  days  ahead. 
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VI:  The  Churches  Build  Together 

The  days  ahead  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Congo  will  call 
for  more  and  more  cooperation.  Already  much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  The  major  Protestant  missions  are  associated  in 
the  Congo  Protestant  Council,  which  maintains  a  full-time 
executive  secretary  at  Leopoldville,  capital  of  the  Belgian 
Congo.  Through  this  secretary  the  missions  present  a  united 
front  to  the  government  and  other  agencies.  The  Union 
Mission  House  at  Leopoldville,  which  is  a  hostel  for  mis¬ 
sionaries,  is  a  haven  of  rest  for  many.  Lutete,  its  African 
manager,  is  respected  and  beloved  by  all.  At  Leopoldville  also 
the  Council  has  established  an  Evangelical  Bookshop  which 
serves  all  the  missions  and  does  a  large  local  business  among 
both  Europeans  and  Africans.  The  director  of  the  Bookshop 
is  also  the  educational  adviser  of  the  Congo  Protestant  Council, 
one  of  whose  duties  is  to  assist  member  missions  in  coordinating 
their  educational  programs  with  the  government  program.  The 
production  of  literature  in  the  various  vernaculars  is  also  being 
furthered  by  a  committee  of  the  Council.  Plans  are  being 
initiated  for  the  eventual  establishment  in  Congo  of  a  union 
school  on  the  college  level. 

In  the  meantime  the  Congo  Protestant  Council  continues  to 
make  representations  to  the  government  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  to  Belgium  regarding  the  discrimination  against  Protestant 
schools.  The  Catholic  Missions,  known  as  "National  Missions,” 
are  granted  large  subsidies  for  their  educational  programs. 
Of  course  the  Protestant  Missions,  designated  by  the  <  iovern- 
ment  as  "Foreign  Missions,”  receive  no  government  funds  for 
their  schools.  Protestant  Christians  therefore  are  taxed  to 
pay  for  the  subsidies  of  the  Catholic  schools.  Moreover, 
graduates  of  the  schools  of  "National  Missions”  are  frequently 
given  preference  in  securing  government  positions.  For  many 
years  this  situation  has  obtained  in  the  Congo  but  at  present 
the  Congo  Protestant  Council  is  hopefully  awaiting  a  change 
in  the  government’s  policy. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  is  the  chief  concern  of  the 
Congo  Protestant  Council.  All  of  its  efforts  are  directed 
towards  building,  strengthening,  and  unifying  Christ’s  church 
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throughout  Congo.  A  committee  is  continually  studying  the 
church,  seeking  to  give  aid  wherever  possible. 

In  1938,  to  celebrate  the  60th  anniversary  of  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions  in  Congo,  a  memorable  gathering  of  African  Christians 
was  held  at  Leopoldville  in  connection  with  the  general  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Council.  Mpengo  Thomas,  one  of  those  who 
attended  from  the  churches  in  our  Congo  Mission  area,  was 
much  impressed  by  the  variety  of  people  and  languages  he  found 
at  the  meeting.  There  were  220  African  delegates,  20  of  them 
women,  who  came  from  ten  different  missions  and  35  stations 
and  spoke  18  different  languages.  Three  Congo  languages 
were  chosen  as  official  mediums  during  the  conference.  The 
first  day  of  the  conference  happened  to  he  the  day  before 
Pentecost.  Mpengo  mentioned  that  in  the  variety  of  languages 
used  this  meeting  furnished  a  striking  similarity  to  the  first 
Pentecost  in  Jerusalem.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  the 
African  delegates  came  to  two  decisions.  First,  that  the  fact 
that  so  great  a  number  of  non-Christians  in  Congo  are  not 
being  reached  is  the  fault  of  the  African  church;  and  second, 
that  the  way  to  spread  the  gospel  in  Congo  is  for  each  Christian 
to  show  by  his  actions  that  he  is  a  Christian,  different  from 
those  who  are  still  in  ignorance  of  Christ’s  saving  love.  Mpengo 
said  they  decided  that  preaching  alone  would  never  succeed  in 
winning  Congo  for  Christ.  And  Mpengo  is  one  of  those  who 
is  practicing  what  he  believes  and  preaches. 
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VII:  Challenge  for  the  Future 

For  the  sake  of  those  Congo  Christians  who  are  truly  living 
their  Christian  faith  and  for  the  sake  of  that  multitude  of  their 
brethren  for  whom  they  feel  a  great  concern  because  they  are 
yet  without  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Congo 
Mission  must  press  forward  with  its  ministry  of  teaching, 
preaching,  and  healing.  The  need  for  textbooks  and  simple 
literature,  for  new  buildings,  for  increasing  attention  to  Congo’s 
girls  and  women,  for  better  trained  teachers  and  preachers  as 
well  as  informed  and  consecrated  lay  Christians,  for  health 
education  and  bodily  healing,  and  for  winning  to  Christ  the 
thousands  who  do  not  know  him — that  need  is  our  challenge 
for  the  future. 

The  challenge  can  only  be  met  by  a  greatly  increased  mis¬ 
sionary  staff.  Doctors  and  nurses  are  desperately  needed. 
Think  what  it  means  to  educate  people  to  place  confidence  in  a 
doctor  or  nurse  and  then  send  them  hack  to  remote  villages 
far  from  medical  care  or  withdraw  the  medical  staff  entirely. 
Bolongwa  Eli,  graduate  of  the  Congo  Christian  Institute  who 
was  sent  as  a  teacher  up  the  Ngiri  River,  gives  a  sad  picture 
in  a  letter  to  Edna  Poole:  “From  the  time  that  I  came  from 
the  Institute  in  September,  1940,  until  now  in  September,  1941, 
fourteen  people  have  died  in  my  own  village.  If  they  had  been 
in  the  Bolenge  hospital  in  Mama’s  (Georgia  Bateman)  care 
they  would  not  have  died.  To  be  ill  so  far  awav  from  the 
hospital  (five  days  by  canoe)  is  so  hard  for  us  who  have  learned 
that  one  can  he  ill  without  fear  and  worry  in  the  heart  in  a 
hospital  where  the  doctor  has  been  to  a  real  school  and  has 
great  wisdom.  It  is  with  great  fear  that  we  take  our  own 
medicine  when  we  become  ill  at  home,  for  we  have  heard  with 
our  ears  that  our  own  forest  roots  and  barks  have  not  yet  been 
examined  and  measured  for  dosage,  and  many  times  thev  make 
us  worse  instead  of  better.” 

When  Dr.  Donald  Baker  was  about  to  leave  Congo  for  fur¬ 
lough  recently  the  following  conversation  was  repeated  over 
and  over:  “But,  Doctor,  here  are  the  francs  to  pay  for  my 
operation.” 

“I  am  sorry,”  the  doctor  replied,  "but  I  have  no  more  time 
to  do  it.  I  am  just  leaving  for  America.” 
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“Who  will  help  us  when  you  are  gone?” 

“Oh,  Mama  Mputshu  (Buena  Stober)  will  be  here,”  the 
doctor  said. 

“We  are  glad  to  have  Mama  Mputshu,  but  when  an  operation 
must  be  done  who  will  do  it?” 

The  doctor  had  no  answer.  Only  the  youth  in  the  church 
in  America  can  answer  their  question. 

Educationalists,  men  as  well  as  women,  are  desperately 
needed.  Congo’s  young  people,  eager  for  knowledge,  realize 
the  need.  Following  a  Sunday  vesper  service  at  the  Congo 
Christian  Institute  the  students  stood  wistfully  at  one  side 
watching  some  visitors,  a  young  American  couple  and  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  new  missionaries  on  their  way  to  other  missions. 
Finally  the  students,  on  learning  that  these  were  new  mis¬ 
sionaries  going  to  other  stations,  said  to  one  of  the  Institute 
faculty,  “Isn’t  that  fine?  Isn’t  it  wonderful?  But  aren't  we 
ever  going  to  have  any  new  missionaries  in  our  mission?  We 
need  them  so  badly.  We  want  lots  and  lots  of  new  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Have  missionaries  simply  stopped  coming  to  our 
mission  ?” 

The  missionary  had  no  answer.  Only  the  youth  in  the 
church  in  America  can  answer  this  question. 

Ministers  and  evangelists  are  desperately  needed.  More  than 
56,000  Christians  so  recently  out  of  heathenism,  who  are  still 
surrounded,  not  only  by  many  heathen  customs,  but  also  by 
strange  new  civilized  customs  not  wholly  Christian,  need  shep¬ 
herding.  Leaders  of  the  young  church  need  further  training  and 
much  supervision.  Returning  Congo  service  men  need  guidance. 
Martha  Bateman  writes  from  Monieka :  “Congo  soldiers  have 
been  sent  home  and  one  finds  them  in  every  village.  They 
seem  to  have  assurance  that  the  gospel  has  a  real  foundation 
in  Jesus.  I  feel  they  must  have  had  good  chaplains.  These 
ex-soldiers  do  expect  recognition  and  1  hope  they  can  adjust 
themselves  to  their  society.” 

A  Congo  military  chaplain,  writing  in  the  January,  1945, 
issue  of  Congo  Mission  News,  says:  “A  number  of  godly- 
walking  Christian  soldiers  were  baptized  in  the  Middle  East, 
some  in  Egypt,  others  in  Palestine  in  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel.  Over  seventy  were  baptized  at  the 
traditional  site  of  the  Lord  Jesus’  baptism  in  the  River  Jordan. 
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“On  the  troop  ship  returning,  the  men  gathered  daily  for 
prayer  and  Bible  study,  and  as  we  have  visited  their  battalions 
in  Congo  as  they  await  demobilization  we  find  a  continued 
spontaneous  interest  in  spiritual  things.  Some  have  come  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  desirous  of  consecrating  their  lives  to  gospel 
witness  after  being  mustered  out.  I  feel  that  in  the  years 
to  come  as  stock  is  taken  of  the  retained  impressions  of 
Christians  of  the  Expeditionary  Corps,  the  credit  side — their 
discovery  of  the  reality  of  the  gospel — will  far  outweigh  the 
debit  side — their  abnormal  contact  with  an  ungodly  civilized 
society.  This  will  be  particularly  true  if  we  missionaries 
exercise  tbe  spirit-directed  influence  we  may  have  upon  the 
formation  of  their  permanent  opinion.  It  is  not  a  time  for  de¬ 
ploring  the  unfortunate  side  of  their  sojourn  abroad,  but  of 
using  for  God  the  experiences  they  have  had  to  lead  them  on 
to  clean,  rich  lives  of  Christian  character  in  fellowship  with 
Christ  Jesus.” 

Congo’s  depleted  missionary  staff  cannot  All  these  needs. 
Only  the  youth  in  the  church  in  America  can  respond  to  this 
challenge. 

Some  of  those  in  the  church  at  home  are  not  so  young,  but 
Congo  has  other  needs  which  only  they  can  satisfy.  The  new 
missionaries  must  be  found,  equipped,  sent  out,  and  supported. 
Supplies  must  be  ordered  and  new  buildings  built  with  funds 
from  the  church  at  home.  Some  much  needed  supplies  and 
buildings,  for  which  funds  must  be  found,  are  planned  for  the 
immediate  future.  These  include  new  churches  at  Bolenge 
and  Coquilhatville,  an  electric  light  plant  for  the  Steamer 
Oregon,  and  a  school  building,  two  student  cottages,  and  two 
African  faculty  houses  at  the  Congo  Christian  Institute.  At 
Wema  workmen’s  houses  must  be  built,  while  at  all  the  stations 
there  is  need  for  permanent  roofing,  tools,  and  equipment, 
and  in  the  mission  offices  a  need  for  typewriters.  Perhaps  these 
seem  like  prosaic  things,  but  transformed  into  souls  saved,  lives 
made  happier,  and  minds  enriched,  they  are  truly  beautiful 
and  romantic  projects.  The  early  opening  of  two  new  mission 
stations,  Bobele  and  Ifumo,  with  all  the  expense  such  expansion 
entails,  challenges  the  church’s  giving.  There  is  also  a  proba¬ 
bility  that  some  provision  will  need  to  be  made  in  Congo  for 
tbe  high  school  education  of  the  missionaries’  children.  These 
and  other  material  needs  only  the  Christians  in  the  church  in 
America  can  meet. 
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Throughout  our  brotherhood  men,  women,  and  children  with 
a  vital  missionary  interest  are  giving  for  Congo’s  needs.  Re¬ 
inspired  by  a  new  study  of  Africa  and  the  work  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  Congo  Mission,  pray  God  they  may  continue  to  give 
even  more  generously  in  the  years  ahead.  But  while  they  give 
of  their  substance  let  them  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  Congo 
desperately  needs  consecrated  lives.  Congo’s  personnel  needs 
are  included  in  the  brotherhood’s  post-war  project  for  recruit¬ 
ing  and  sending  to  the  fields  one  hundred  foreign  and  fifty  home 
missionaries.  By  the  beginning  of  1950  it  is  planned  to  find 
and  send  to  Congo  twentv-two  new  missionaries.  Already  en¬ 
couraging  progress  has  been  made.  Seven  appointees  will  be 
sailing  for  Congo  before  the  end  of  1945  and  a  few  candidates 
are  in  sight.  However,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  if  the 
ministry  of  teaching,  preaching,  and  healing  is  to  be  efifectively 
carried  forward  in  Congo. 

“The  harvest  truly  is  great  hut  the  labourers  are  few :  pray 
ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth 
labourers  into  his  harvest.” 
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